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Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Waving their heads in sprightly dance 


—WORDSWORTH i, gg 
Last Year to Import 


HOLLAND DAFFODILS (wenrdisine) Pols 


as prices are sure to 


Buy Now be higher next year | 2 


HERE is no more useful bulbous plant than the Daffodil for planting around the home- 


grounds. They are equally at home in the shady location of your shrubbery border or yd 
planted in clumps in your flower border, and are not subject to any particular rodent or pest. 


After this year, they will not be allowed entry into our country. Ninety-five per cent L Su% \ 
of these beautiful bulbous plants are imported every year from Holland. We suggest to ag 





our patrons the advisability of planting liberal quantities this year, as bulbs procured from 
American-produced stocks after this year will be much higher in price. 


We have arranged with our growers to produce large stocks of the best named varieties, and the A 
mixtures are prepared to meet the various purposes and locations in which you desire to plant them \ 


THREE-SECTION OFFER yA 


A. Daffodils, all Yellow Varieties B. Daffodils, all White Varieties 


C. Daffodils, all Varieties (2 cl 


Prices of any of the above Sections, $5.50 per 100, $50 per 1,000, $450 per 10,000 y. 
» a 4 
; 14 a < : 
Scilla nutans czerulea (ENGLISH BLUEBELL) va 
This beautiful Scilla was imported into our country in considerable quantities up to 1919, when by 
the Federal Horticultural Board excluded them. They have permitted their entry during 1925, after 


which they expect again to restrict their importation. We advise our patrons to plant liberal quan- 

tities. They are used with excellent effect for edging bulb borders and are also splendid for natur- A f. Ai} 
alizing in the wild garden or planted among your daffodils. — 

Strong Bulbs, $3 per 100, $25 per 1,000, $200 per 10,000 


Our 1925 Fall Bulb Catalog sent on request. 


Spam llalta **, 0%” 


One of the Largest Importers of Holland, French, and Japanese Bulbs for Discriminating Flower Lovers in the United States. 


30 and 32 Barclay Street New York City 
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“Fuzzy 


The Story of a Seedlinz Tree 


By LAURENCE EpwArpd MANNING 


Sa HE little Seedling still lived. Bundled up in 
m4 ia its tight clump of green, it bore a somewhat 
disreputable resemblance to a miniature whisk- 
broom as it crouched close to the ground. That 
is, if you can imagine a green whisk-broom— 





pale, tired, green. 
The Man patted the earth firmly around it and straight- 
ened his back to survey the landscape re- 
flectively. The hillside on which he stood 
formed part of a watershed which sloped up 
to the bare line of dead trees that straggled 
against the sky and down to a narrow valley. 
Another slope rose beyond. The texture of 
the picture was a mosaic of rough and rag- 
ged undergrowth, blackened stumps, bare 
rock, with here and there the fresh brown 
scar of a recent landslide, caused by the 
wholesale destruction of the trees whose 
roots had formerly held the earth in place 
with a thousand interlacing fibres. 


This vista constituted the unsightly re- 
mains of what had once been the pride of 
the forest, an extensive stand of Pine, long 
since cut over and scourged with fire. For 
miles in all directions extended the disfig- 
urement of the landscape, relieved here and 
there by the gleam of young birches, while 
the darker tint of maple shoots gave back- 
ground. 

The reflective figure standing beside the 
Seedling grinned and glanced down to pour 
a little more water over it from his flask. 
“Little chap,” he muttered, “It’s a long time since I’ve 
seen your kind around here—an’ ye’r shore welcome!” 

He turned after a moment and swung away with 
long easy strides down into the valley and soon disap- 
peared over the brow of the slope. 

% x * * * * * * 


vi 


Solitude once more. 
Then, if you had been there and could have heard— 
there was a hum and murmur of the growing things 
as they laughed excitedly in 
the joy of full spring. Leaves 







were pushing out and shoots 
starting up through the soil  \ 


and sap flowing 
: smoothly, with the 
BE. light prattle of the 

tis young birches and 
the low soft whis- 

pers of the maples and the bla- 
tant babble of the Undergrowth. 
Seedling felt the bliss of cool damp soil 
It sighed just once and went off into 


But the 


around its roots. 

deep sleep. 
After a few days’ rest the warm sun coaxed it awake. 

The process was perhaps assisted by certain neighbor- 


ing citizens of the Undergrowth. They had been mak- 


9 
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ing vulgar remarks about the Seedling for sometime 
now, in spite of the fact that no satisfaction had been 
forthcoming in the way of a reply. 

“It’s a freak,” said one Blueberry to another. “Yuh 
never heard of a respectable bush with no leaves on— 
an’ it the very middle of spring, didja?” 

“Aw, it’s a vegetibble,” said the other Blueberry. “Just 
twig those branches stickin’ out all over it. What in the 
name of all the Spring Rains d’ya s’pose they’re for?” 
(There were none of the Seedlings’ kith or kin on the 
whole watershed, and had not been for twenty years. ) 


The Blueberries here enjoyed an acrimonious dis- 


pute—Freak vs. Vegetable. The neighboring Under- 
growth listened with interest and an Alder a few feet 


away, learning the cause of the argument, addressed 
himself to the Seedling, “Hey, you wid de root fibres 
stickin’ out all over yuh! Planted upside down? Why 
doncha wake up?” 

The Seedling was sleepy and sticky with spring balsam 
and looked around to see if the Alder might be talking 
to someone else. But a little space of ground had been 
cleared all around him. He was evidently expected to 
answer. 

“Please, sir,” he said to the Alder, “I am awake now.” 

The Undergrowth gasped with astonishment and af- 
ter a slight pause every bush, plant and weed com- 
menced asking questions and shouting to be heard above 
its neighbors. 

“Wot’s yer name?” 

“Are yuh min’ral, animal er vegetibble?” 

“Where's ver leaves? Doncha know it’s spring? It’s 
spring !” 

The poor little Seedling grew quite confused to have 
so many talking to him all at once. And besides, he 
couldn’t answer a single question he had been asked. 
He had been raised from seed in a nursery and had 
never seen any kind of plant except those in his own 
seed bed. 

So he tried to pretend he hadn’t heard the questions, 
but this only aroused the curiosity of the Undergrowth. 
The noise was deafening. A slender young Maple sap- 
ling that stood several feet away became annoyed. “Quit 
that, you bushes,” he ordered. “No more manners than 
a Cat-vine! What are you chattering about now?” 

And the Undergrowth, proud of his notice, all tried 
to tell him at once. This resulted in such a noisy con- 
fusion that he was no wiser than before, and after sway- 
ing over as far as he could to see for himself (without 
success) he decided it couldn’t be very important and 
turned his attention once more to his own affairs. 

But the Seedling was glad of the interruption. Left 
to himself for a moment, he became busy with the in- 
tricacies of growing and sending out roots. To all 
further inqueries as to what he was, he humbly replied 
that he didn’t know, but they’d see for themselves when 
he was finished growing. 

Every few days the Undergrowth took up anew, how- 


ever, the sport of razzing the Seedling. The neigh- 


boring Alder, who enjoyed the reputation of being some- 
thing of a wag, christened him “Fuzzy” and the sou- 
and Fuzzy he was. 





briquet was hailed joyously 

All this Fuzzy bore humbly enough, for he was too 
busy with his own affairs to pay a great deal of atten- 
tion to anybody. And realizing fully his unimportant 
position in the social scale, he did not dream of resent- 
ing anything from anyone. 

A few weeks later (about July) 
cleaned himself in a timely shower and began to take 
an interest in the life going on around him. He had not 
noticed before that very little sunlight was left by the 
Then he observed a rasp- 


Fuzzy carefully 


high-reaching Undergrowth. 
berry starting up only an inch or two away from his 
stem. The little fellow was pushing up briskly and, 
alarmed at its nearness, Fuzzy looked about carefully to 
notice a dozen other shoots here and there in the space 
that had been cleared for his own planting. 

A Morning-Glory vine was trailing on the ground 
nearby. The Seedling spoke to it. 

“What are vou looking for?” he asked. 

No reply, but the snake-like tendrill turned hesitat- 
ingly toward him and paused a moment. Then it 
turned to a young Raspberry and soon reached its stem, 
close above its roots. The 
shivered and close neighbors leaned away 


It began silently to climb. 
Raspberry 
from it. 

scream from 
shudder that 


There was a silence broken by a thin 
the Raspberry and then a prolonged root 
Fuzzy found even harder to bear. It was all over soon 
(you would have thought it lasted more than a week). 
The vine tendrils waved at the top of their victim. The 
coils tightened and thickened and the Raspberry dropped 
still. 

a horrified observer. 


its leaves and was 
Fuzzy had been 
A Sugar Maple 

the tragedy, so Fuzzy spoke to him a little timidly. 
“Please sir,” he said, “Why do you all let things like 


sapling nearby also was a witness to 


that go on? It’s terrible. 

The Maple looked around in amazement for a minute 
to see who had spoken. When he finally saw Fuzzy he 
“You're one of them yourself, aren’t you?” 
“It's only in the Undergrowth such 
You're too 


laughed. 
he said sneeringly. 
things are allowed. But you needn't worry. 
interest any vine.” 

as for that Morning-Glory there—Autumn is 
. . What? 


Plants 


small to 

“And 
just about here and then /ie’s through 
Why winter’ll kill him. Snow and and 
Vines and things like that die off, of course. Suf- 
ferin’ gall-worms! What's the use of talking to you? 
I don’t know if you're a plant or not.” 

More humble than ever, Fuzzy sank into a maze of 
hopes and fears. Was he really a plant, to die with the 
Summer? He struggled with dim remembrances that 
seemed to come from deep inside of him—too hazy aid 
Even the Undergrowth scorned to 


ice. 


vague to be real. 
notice him, save as the butt of an old jest. 


The Eighth hour—October—arrived. The leaves 
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were red and gold and covered the ground with every 


breeze. And heavy storms came from afar and spoke 


ot cold. 

One day Fuzzy noticed the Maple with only one leaf— 
blazing crimson—waving in the wind. The Maple hap- 
pened to glance in his direction at the same moment. 

“Why, you haven’t shed a leaf!” he exclaimed in as- 
tonishment. “I don’t think you have any leaves to shed. 
Those long green things must be branches. Of all the 
queer creatures! You can’t be anything but a plant after 
all—well, well, we can’t all be trees.” And complacently 
enough he shed his last leaf and was silent. 

The Seedling looked around on a dead world. 
They were never to 


Even 
the grass and weeds were gone. 
It would soon be his turn now, he thought. 
Queer idea, this living. . Scramble for root room and 
head room—growing and seeding and dying. And he 
hadn't seeded... . Everything ought to seed, he decided, 
or else there wouldn’t be any more of one’s kind to fol- 
A complete failure, his life! Funny thing 


return. 


low after. ... 
though, he hadn’t seeded... . 
x * x * * * * * 


The morning sun was warm! Fuzzy could 
scarcely open his eyes for the sticky balsam 
that covered every branch tip where his buds 
were bursting. Oh the joy of 
living! He felt the first delicious 
thrill of sap stirring in his roots. 
With a rush he realized that it 
was Spring again. He had not 
died after all! 

How can I describe the utter 
abandon of joy he took in that 
thin running of 
like a child 


stirring and 
spring sap? It is 
that wakes with the bright sun 
when the earth with 
melting frost and the air is keen 
and fresh and every drop of blood tingles with delight 


glistens 


as he dons clothes and rushes out-of-doors. 

So to the Seedling came the dawning of Spring. 

A few bushes of the Undergrowth remembered him, 
To most of them he was a 
marvelous new joke—a funny clump of green that 
looked a good deal like a small pin-cushion bristling 
full of long green pins. His nickname, of which its in- 
ventor, the Alder, was unaccountably proud, still stuck 
and Fuzzy once more assumed the unwilling role of 
butt-of-all-humor for the neighborhood. 

He was His grotesque appearance was 
too much for the Undergrowth. The Maple seedling 
was much too tall and proud to even notice him this 
year. Fuzzy, in an humble way, found he disliked every- 
thing, without for a minute considering himself socially 
entitled to let them know it. Some dim inner feeling that 
he was not a part of the Undergrowth and an entire lack 
of sympathy with it all, persisted in rebelling against the 
obvious appearances. 


but only in hazy fashion. 


friendless. 


The Raspberries, for instance. He couldn’t for the 
life of him understand them. Forever annoying one with 
their silly jokes. And most of the jokes weren’t pleas- 
ant. One enterprising joker had started rooting a shoot 
close under his twigs and as it grew up it pushed right 
through them. The others 


had thought this simply hi- ke 







larious and at the end of a 42 
the summer he was com- \ Prae >" 
pletely hidden beneath a = "ihe 4 
growth of year- 0 NA 
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“FUZZY IN AMAZEMENT STRUGGLED TO ACCUSTOM HIMSELF TO HIS 
SUDDEN GLORY.” 


but he was almost entirely cut off from the sunlight. 
Fuzzy had grown so accustomed to being spoken to 
from above that he was amazed one day to hear a voice 





beneath him—a thin husky voice. 

“Well, big bush, how do you like this fer a life?” the 
voice said. 

Fuzzy looked about and discovered a raspberry seed- 
ling beside him only a few inches in height. This was 
evidently the owner of the thin and husky voice. The 
Raspberry leered ingratiatingly. 

“Not so much t’look at fer this spring’s shoot, am I? 
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Well, y’see the others started off too quick for me. I’m 
comin’ along, but I can’t seem to catch up, y’see?” The 
seedling seemed anxious to explain this as though to 
forestall a sneering comment on the part of his audi- 
ence. But when Fuzzy remarked politely that it was 
“too bad’ and said nothing more the raspberry stared 
in an amazed way at him. 


* * * *x * * * * 


Fuzzy gradually came to regard this stunted rasp- 
berry with friendly pity. They two alone seemed able 
to talk to each other—indeed they were the only in- 
mates of a little underworld of their own. 

As the days went by it became more and more ap- 
parent that all was not well with the raspberry. His few 
leaves were slowly wilting. Fuzzy one day asked him 
about it—and suggested his one rule for health, deep 
rooting. “Good for you, you know,” said Fuzzy. 
“Strengthens the whole system. My roots are down as 
far as I can possibly send them and that’s the only 
thing that keeps me going here in the shade.” 

The raspberry stared. “Gee! It’s all I can do to get 
down into the earth at all. The rest of ‘em have just 
about filled the top soil around me with runners. I 
haven’t felt like telling ,you—but they’re squeezin’ my 
roots somethin’ awful!” 

Sudden rage shook Fuzzy from top to root. “Why, 
you're a raspberry same as they are—isn’t there anything 
too mean for them to do? 

“Hey, all you raspberries!” he called, “Why don’t you 
let up on this little chap? If you all took only the soil 
you needed there’d still be plenty for all.” 

The raspberries were angered. They looked down and 
sniffed in a superior manner. 

“You little plant!” they shouted, “We'll get you the 
same way before another season! Who the Fungus are 
you anyway? Poison ivy crossed with skunk cabbage!” 
And much more of the same. 

Fuzzy bowed his head and held his peace. But his 
thoughts were bitter as he pondered the iniquity of the 
Undergrowth. Such things should not live: It was not 
decent to let them live. Was there no redress—noth- 
ing powerful enough to punish or exterminate? 

Here he furtively peered through the raspberry canes 
to where the Sugar Maple pushed up eight feet of slim 
aristocracy into the air. The Maple, Fuzzy thought, was 
acting strangely. His top leaves were dancing, although 
Fuzzy felt no breeze. Then they quieted and the whole 
Undergrowth seemed breathlessly hushed. 

What was this? 

A light breeze straight from the north brought a 
cool aromatic fragrance. Fuzzy felt an unaccountable 
excitement grip him. The breeze freshened; and joy 
was in it and a sighing magic song was in it and a 
breathless dim memory was in it! 

The Sugar Maple acted in an almost demented man- 
ner. He was shouting to himself. “The Forests of 
the North!” he exulted, with his head tossed proudly 
on the breeze. “The smell of the balsam and the song 


of the Lords of the Forest—the song of the Pines on 
the North Hills. ... The Pines of the North!” 

And the Undergrowth was strangely silent. 

Fuzzy spent the rest of that Autumn in a delicious 
dream and the pursuit of a haunting memory that grew 
with every puff of wind from the North. He was, he 
felt, on the brink of some wonderful secret. 

October passed and his reverie deepened and merged 
into oblivion. 


* as * * * * * * 


One spring morning several seasons later the warmth 
was earlier than usual and Fuzzy found himself wide 
awake and ready to grow before the Undergrowth had 
shown more than a bud or two. And the rain fell 
plentifully that spring and the sun was warmer than 
he had ever remembered. So it was not surprising that 
he made an extraordinary growth—almost two feet. He 
was now just under six feet in height and thanks to 
his early start that spring he had thickened his leaves on 
all the bare twigs caused by the close-crowding rasp- 
berries of the last few summers. 

The Undergrowth seemed unaccountably slow in start- 
ing that year and when July was reached and he had 
washed himself clean of spring balsam and began to 
look around him more carefully, Fuzzy was amazed and 
delighted to find that he could see with all his top buds 
over his immediate neighbors. 

There were raspberries sprouting close beneath him, 
but a wan and feeble growth they were compared to 
their jeering, careless thrusting of last summer. Long 
pent-up anger and hatred which the Seedling had in his 
humble days never dreamed of, now surged through 
every fibre of him. The Undergrowth was a hateful 
thing. It had made war on him. There was no ignor- 
ing that challenge. Fuzzy accepted it grimly and grimly 
he set to work to build a root system that would with- 
stand the fiercest onslaughts. Deep, deep he sank his 
root tendrils and they sapped the moisture at its source 
in the cool earth and strengthened him, while close 
around him the Undergrowth thrived less hardily. 

And as his advantage became apparent, the Under- 
growth became increasingly hostile and less noisy. The 
nearest Alder, late in July, had sent up two root shoots— 
the last one within six inches of Fuzzy. Depending as it 
did not on its own roots, but on the main roots of the 
parent for sustenance, these shoots were ominously po- 


tential. In a season or two they would rival Fuzzy in 
height. But he met the new danger calmly. From a 


hundred points of his root system he started tendrils 
out towards the Alder. It would take another summer 
at least for these to become strong and thick enough to 
choke his enemy and by that time the Alder would be 
too lusty to be choked. But to this fact Fuzzy paid no 
attention. A root attack was the only hope he saw. And 
he held his purpose unwaveringly. 

Meanwhile to the young Sugar Maple that stood near 
him, Fuzzy was a subject for curious speculation. And 
when he had finally emerged from the crowding rasp- 

(Continued on page 619) 

















THE U. S. S. CONSTITUTION 


Muller 


From a painting by F. 


The Wood in “Old Ironsides” 


As Told By Official Letters Written a Century and a Quarter Ago 


By CoMMANDER GREER A. DUNCAN 
Civil Engineer Corps, United States Navy 


OTHING appeals to the patriotism of the Ameri- 
can people more than the history of our country 
in its early years when our Navy contributed so 

largely to the winning of our independence and to its 
preservation. The U. S. S. Constitution played such an 
active part in defending our newly won freedom and was 
sO appropriately Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ poem “Old Ironsides,” that from our earliest 
boyhood, when we are taught these lines, we cannot 
but know her as inseparable from our nation’s life. 
The announcement that once again this old ship is to 
be restored, that her wooden parts, badly eaten by decay, 
are to be replaced, timber for timber, raises many inter- 
esting questions as to the wood which went into the old 
sea fighter more than a century and a quarter ago and 


memorialized by 


as to how her hand-hewed timbers are to be matched 
today, size for size and species for species. Certainly 
the procurement of timber of dimensions equal to those 
laboriously sought out when the Constitution was built 
will be a much more difficult work than obtaining by 
public subscription the necessary funds for her restora- 
tion. 

One of six frigates, which our young government 
started building in 1794, “Old Ironsides,” whose popu- 
lar name is a misnomer only from a material standpoint, 
is a wooden ship in every sense of the term. She was 
constructed at Hart’s Shipyard, near Constitution Wharf, 
Boston, at a time when her builders had the greatest 
forests in the world conveniently at hand from which 


to select the choicest timber that ever went into a ship. 
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From the Atlantic Coast to the Great Plains, there 
stretched an almost unbroken forest of mighty trees. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the builders of the Constitu- 
tion and her sister ships were so particular as to the 
timbers to be used, that difficulties in meeting their re- 
quirements repeatedly im- 

peded their 
delayed by many months 


the completion of the ship. 


labors . 
buch bape rag" 
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of rations, which among other things provided each man } 
gallons of beer a week, increased the estimate to a total 
of $98,959.68. The writer asserted “this estimate to be 
not far wide of what will be the real cost” but 
cumstances would not admit of my being too open in my 
inquiries it may vary a 
little.’ As a matter of 
fact, the cost of building 
the Constitution exceeded 


“as cir- 
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ceive timber problems in 
those days of timber 
plenty but from records 
of the period, it would 
appear that inability to 
obtain the quantity of a 
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for reconditioning the ship 
today has been placed at 
$473,725. The extent to 
which the extreme 
cautions taken in locating 
and selecting much of the 
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tid (A 
pre- 
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class_ warships resulted Williams seems to have 

finally in the decision yes a Ahetale f the teruststorar : he Marky tyrds sen raised well in advance a 

to abandon the _ build- GES question as to the season 
pr Fhe é J an a9 4 ‘ . : 

f of the year during which 


ing of three of the frig- 


ates and to divert all Limentioas je tre 
suitable wood to the re- r 
maining three in order to we 
speed their completion. —, 
An insight to the wood 5 
used in the old ship and Li Ew 


the difficulties 
tered in its procurement hcis 04 ina 
may be gained by scan- 
ning the pages of an old 
copy book at present in 
the files of the Library of the Navy Department. It is 
labeled “The Copies of Correspondence with reference 
to Naval Matters during the Time the Affairs of the 
Navy were in the Hands of the War Department.” It 
is, as is to be expected of the meticulous clerks,of those 


encoun- | Saco ojptre 
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days, a magnificent example of penmanship quite as 
worthy of emulation by the engravers of today as are 
the lessons of its records by those to whom will fall the 
task of discovering, felling, manufacturing, delivering 
and working into place the timbers in the restoration of 
the U. S. S. Con- 


ata pare fh Frugal 1 “ the ships’ timbers should 
PPR Fs co 4 Oem be cut for he goes on to 

ERES Pr 75 Ee prescribe that the timber 
4 Z as / ‘should be cut in the fall 

$6 a) : of the year as that would 

o ee *y 4 add much to its dura- 

7 6 & tion.” In another letter 

~ “ll Vi under date of October 

a ; y . 24th, 1794, written after 

V4 3 12 the Government had de- 


finitely decided to embark 
on a warship program, the Department stated, however, 
“Mr. Humphreys * * * * has communicated to me in 
writing that January and February are supposed to be 
the best months to cut timber and recommends that the 
oak beams be cut at that time in order to give them the 
best possible chance of lasting.” 

Differences of opinion also arose over the question of 
using pine or oak beams in the frigates. In a letter dated 
October 17, 1794, written by the War Secretary to. Tench 
Coxe, Esq., oak was given preference. 

“Altho’ I have an 
high respect for the 


stitution. : , ; : 
Sk: <geaionnt ae On this and following pages are interesting photo- iim wt 
build the warship ap- graphic copies of extracts from old, hand-written = ment of Mr. Hum- 


pears to have taken 
definite form in 1790, 
for the first record 
in the book is a letter 
from John Foster 
Williams, dated Oc- 
tober 30, of that year, in which he submitted an estimate 
of $73,840 for the building of a frigate of 1,300 tons. 
To equip the ship with guns, 200 rounds of powder, 150 
round of shot, 200 eight-inch shells [sic], with hand gre- 
nades, muskets, pistols, cutlasses and a six months’ supply 


records now in the possession of the Navy Depart- 
ment, specifying kinds, dimensions and prices of 
timbers used in the original construction of the 
famous old man-o’-war—the U. S. S. Constitution. experience in favor 


phreys in naval ar- 
chitecture, yet in the 
present instance I am 
apprehensive that the 


of Pine beams is not 

so mature and conclusive as to warrant their use in the 

construction of the present frigates—Hereafter perhaps 
it may be done. 

“But as far as my judgment is to have any influence 

I am of opinion that for the present it will be the wisest 
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course to adhere to the oak beams for the lower and gun 
decks, which when properly prepared has received the 
sanction of experience, time and the best maritime na- 
tions. The Spar or Quarter and orlop decks & ete., 
may be the best pitch pine—.” 

Later at the “ 


Some persons recommend that one or more persons 
in whom due confidence may be placed, should repair to 
the islands of Georgia, and contract with the proprietors 
of the timber as it stands for such parts as will serve 
the moulds, and that a sufficient number of ax-men 


Mr. with their provision, be sent from the northward, 


earnest entreaty of Humphreys” 


in 


pine beams were allowed “for the Lower and Gun _ order to cut the same, and transport it to the places 
Decks.” where it is to be used. These persons assert that any 

Also from a letter of Tench Coxe, Esq., dated Novem- contract made in Georgia or other parts to the south- 
ber 14th, 1794: “I transmit you a copy of a letter from ward, will be executed by negroes, whose indolence and 


the Captains Barry, Dale & Truxton, giving their opin- 
ion of the importance of Live Oak being used for the 


floor and rising timber of the Frigates. 


carelessness will inevitably produce disappointment or 


loss.” 


Mr. Humphreys As to the moulds he further directed: “These must 


concurs in this opinion. This idea would have been be transported to the places where the timber is to be 
brought forward by them at an earlier period, cut, otherwise mistakes would arise and disappointment, 


had they known that the live oak of a proper size could 
have been obtained for that purpose. 


of course, ensue’; and further, “I have understood that 
in 1776 or 1777 the frames of the two 74 gun ships 


were cut under the authority of the United States, part 


Captain Barry’s 
late visit to Georgia having convinced him of the prac- 
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ticability of obtaining the proper timber induces them to 


near 
this application. 


at Sunbury and part at a place called Kilkenny, 
the mouth of the Savannah River.” 

The troubles anticipated with colored labor were with- 
out foundation, for the Secretary of War in a letter to 


3eing myself also persuaded of the importance of 
this change, I request it may be adopted.” * * * 


No less particular were our forefathers in respect to Mr. James Hacket, Naval Constructor, dated November 
the quality of the timber. Informing the Secretary of 4, 1795, wrote: “The very great expence that would 
the Treasury in general in regard to the project of be incurred, prevents my consenting to your sending 


building the six frigates, one of which was the Constitu- 


people from your part of the country to cut the timber 
tion, the War Secretary, in a letter dated April 21, 1794, 


as negroes can be obtained in Georgia who are good 





stated in part as follows: 

“The live oak and red cedar must principally be ob- 
tained from the islands on the coast of Georgia. Some 
parts, however, may be obtained in North Carolina, al- 


though it is alleged that the farther South the live oak 
the better. * * * 


workmen with the ax, at vastly cheaper rate, and Mr. 
Morgan’s report of their efficiency is very satisfactory.” 
From the letter of instructions to the constructors en- 
gaged in building the old ships we cull the following 
sage advice which is likewise good for our souls today: 
“You particularly will be responsible to the Public :— 
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That no materials of any sort enter into the construc- 
tion of the said ship but of the best quality.” 

“That all parts of the great fabric are mechanically 
and perfectly executed.” 

“It will. be expected that the utmost harmony shall 
prevail among the different characters concerned in build- 
ing, so that their united efforts may produce a satisfac- 
tory result.” And from a letter from the Secretary of 
War to Henry Jackson, Esq., dated December 31, 1794: 
“I request you and Captain Nicholson to concur in the 
appointment of an Inspector, who shall be sworn to re- 
ject all which is not the most perfect quality.” 

In the reconditioning many interesting definitions of 
such things as “Black Streaks,” “Thick Stuff,” “Spir- 
ketings,” “Clamps,” “Ledges,” and “Futhooks,” will have 
again to become a part of the language. 
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The itemized, hand-copied estimate of the timber re- 
quired for a ship of 44 guns was placed at $21,463.65 
and specified white oak, pine, live oak and red cedar. 
The white oak was to run 4.5 and 6 inches thick and 
from 9 to 14 inches wide. For the lower deck, 3% 
inch heart pine planks with heart pitch pine beams 14 
by 16 inches were figured upon. The live oak and red 
cedar were to form the knees and a great number of 
miscellaneous timbers. Treenails to the number of 50,- 
000 were to be of “the best heart locust.” In the light 
of prices which must be paid today for materials of the 
sizes and quality specified, the prices of 1794, some of 
which are here reproduced as copied in the old Navy 
records, are most interesting. 

It is interesting also to note that the authorities in 
a letter from the War Office dated January 12th, 1797, 

“Honble. Josiah Parker, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Naval Equipments,” stated in part: 


“While on this subject permit me to observe, that if 
Congress perceive advantages in the Extension of their 
Marine, or think it expedient that early precautions 
should be taken, to Secure to the United States a lasting 
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fund of live oak for future use, it will be proper, that 
authority should be given for the purpose, as well as to 
purchase a Scite for a Navy Yard. 

“The probability is that an Article so important to 
Maritime Nations as live Oak will be sought after 
with much avidity, and that the Land which is clothed 
with it may pass into hands that may make its attain- 
ment hereafter more expensive if not impracticable. 

3ut whether it is aright that the United States should 

be the purchaser of such Lands is a Question which no 
doubt you have examined.” 
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No doubt the above letter was the origin of the set- 
ting aside of certain tracts of land for Naval Use in the 
early history of our country, for eighteen days after it 
was written the gentleman addressed had requested esti- 
mates from the Department in regard to several mat- 
ters and within three days, on February 2nd, 1797, the 
Secretary forwarded the following estimates: 

“No. 2 * * * An annual supply of live Oak and Red 
Cedar sufficient for a Frigate and Ship of two Tier of 
Guns—will average 25,000 Cubical Feet * * * deliv- 
ered $25,000.” 

“3rd. An Estimate of a Sum supposed competent to 
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purchase a quantity of Land sufficient to yield live Oak 
by successive Growth equall to the Current demands of 
the United States. 

“An Island (say on the River St. Mary) Contain- 
ing about 16,000 Acres at 4 dollars per acre 64,000.” 

The lands were obtained but in recent years, by Act 
of Congress, those in Louisiana have passed out of the 
hands of the Navy Department. Those off the Georgia 
coast remain. 

Delays in obtaining the selected kinds of timber de- 
sired seem to have developed early in the work, for a 
letter to Tench Francis, Esq., dated January 17th, 1795, 
and signed by “Tim Pickering, Secretary of War,” 
reads: 

“Your letter of this date, just now received, contains 
the same information, which you before verbally com- 
municated. I then understood you that the Deadwood in 
question was to be laid immediately over the keel of 
the Frigate, consequently besides the durability which 
common oak may acquire by salting, it will be likely 
to get repeated salting by the leaking, which I presume 
happens in all vessels with whatever care, they are built. 
For this reason, and on the opinions of Mr. Hum- 
phreys and Penrose that common oak will answer well 
and of the latter, even that it is to be preferred, for 
the particular use in question, and because the Live Oak 
cannot be obtained without a very injurious delay, I 
think the common oak should be used. But let the direct 
salting of the timber be effectually performed. 

P. S.—If common oak is not used in the case 
mentioned can Live Oak of sufficient size be ob- 
tained, or how soon? and must not the work on 
the Frigate be in the meantime suspended?” 

Less than two months later, a circular letter dated 
March 6th, 1795, was sent to the Naval Agents with the 
following instructions: 

“When orders were given for using only Live Oak 
in certain parts of the Frigates, that part which is here 
distinguished by the name of Dead Wood, was not men- 
tioned because it was apprehended that Live Oak, of 
the size requisite for that use could not be obtained. 
It is now understood, that such Live Oak is attainable, 
and in consequence it has been determined to use it for 
those timbers of the Frigates which are called the Dead 
Wood—To this, you will be pleased to attend. If the 
Dead Wood for your frigate has been prepared of 
White Oak, it must be laid aside,—at least for the pres- 
ent, & until it shall be ascertained whether or not, Live 
Oak for that use can be procured.” 

By June of the same year, the question of timber sup- 
ply seems to have become acute, for the War Office on 
June 29th, 1795, wrote Tench Francis as follows: 

“The report of Colo. Copperthwait, returned from his 
mission to Georgia, relative to the live oak to be pro- 
cured for the frigates. “That it will now take one year 
to complete the quantity wanted,’ induces me to change 
the plan of sending partial supplies to all the six Navy 





Yards. By continuing that plan, the business in every 
Yard will be kept in a lingering condition, at a heavy 
Had the diffi- 
culties of getting the live oak been foreseen—had it been 
known that full and regular supplies for two only, could 
be kept up—certainly, the carrying forward of six frig- 
ates at the same time, would not have been attempted. 
What should not have been begun, ought now that the 
facts laid aside. Consequently, I 
shall direct four of the constructors to suspend their 
labours, or to dismiss all their hands for whom. they 
Here I 
refer to any unwrought timber on hand, and to what 
may be expected by them in the vessels which shall be 
loaded wholly, or in part, when these new orders shall 
reach Mr. Morgan, for their respective Yards. If in- 
deed, they should have on board only a small number 
of timbers (say about a dozen, in any one vessel) which 
have already been supplied to the two yards which are 
to be kept open, they may be sent to one or the other 
of those yards—which are those of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Those few surplus sticks may be reshipped, 
with any other surplus timber, to New York and Nor- 
folk. Philadelphia and Baltimore are preferred for con- 
tinuing the work, because those ports, especially the 
former, are the most likely to be cut off from winter 
supplies, by means of ice. 


expence, without completing anything. 





are known, to be 


cannot find constant and useful employment. 


“Beside the saving of expence by changing the plan 
as now proposed, other advantages may arise. Two 
frigates may be completed many months before the 
whole, if carried on together, could be finished; and 
should there be a call for their service, they might be 
equipped, and sent to sea, while the rest were progress- 
ing. Some errors may be committed in the construction 
of the first frigates, or improvements suggested. Then 
in the residue, the errors may be avoided, and the im- 
provements adopted. You will now be pleased to give 
the requisite orders for the live oak procuring for the 
frigates in conformity with the ideas here expressed; 
including in your orders the pine beams, and plank in- 
tended for the frigate building at Philadelphia.” 

The building of the Constitution in Boston, however, 
was not suspended. Under date of 21 August, 1795, 
Joshua Humphreys wrote Secretary of War Pickering as 
follows : 

“T have considered Colo. Cleghorn’s letters of the 9th 
July and 7th of August with attention, and am of 
opinion, that if some of the timbers were less than the 
directions, sideways, they may be put into the ship, if in 
every other respect they are good, and not too great a 
deviation from the dimensions; in this I would recom- 
mend discretionary power with Mr. Cleghorn. 

“The objections that were stated to the strength of pine 
beams, were one cause why they were made one inch 
larger than at first intended; the dimension of the pine 
was never altered for the Oak, and as reducing the size 
of the Oak will tend to durability. I conceive there will 
be no impropriety in making them: 15 by ,17,. which is 

(Continued on page 613) 








The Historic Forest 
of Compiesne 


A Feudal Forest Made Famous by the Early French Kings, Jeanne D’ Arc, 
Napoleon, and the Signing of the Armistice Which Ended the World War 


By NELSON CouRTLANDT BROWN 


RIVEN by fate, as it were, the Forest of Com- 
piegne has been a scintillating landmark of Old 

World history. Here at the confluence of the 

Aisne and Oise Rivers, names synonymous of recent stir- 
ring events, stood a forest of vast area and of ancient, 
gnarled oaks, of stately beeches, picturesque birches and 
hornbeams and still later of larches, spruces and pines. 
Here was an early Roman outpost, a stronghold of 
the legions which occupied northern Gaul and from 
which Caesar found the “Belgae” so difficult to con- 
quer. Then it 
became a great 
seat of the 
Carlovingians. 
Char lemagne 


used it as a 
great and fa- 
vorite rendez- 


vous. The early 
Frankish kings 
first built a pal- 
ace at Com- 
piegne and a 
“maison de 
chasse’ or 
hunting lodge 
in the heart of 
the forest. St. 
Louis had a 
great predilec- 
tion for Com- 
piegne and in 
1153 the local commune received a charter from King 
Louis VII. which is still preserved among the treasured 
archives in the Hotel de Ville or City Hall. 

The forest is considered one of the most. beautiful in 
all France and on account of its richness in “historic 
and archaeological vestiges” as the French say, it is 
coming to be a great center for the ever-increasing flock 
of American tourists to la belle France as well as a fa- 





A LOVELY SPOT IN ONE OF THE: MANY ROADSIDE GLENS IN THE HEART OF THE 
COMPIEGNE FOREST 


vorite holiday outing place for the French people them- 
selves. Until the fourteenth century this forest was a 
part of the great and ancient feudal domain called the 
Forest of Guise which embraced among others, the pres- 
ent Forests of Compiegne, Chantilly, de Laigue, and of 
Villers-Cotterets. For many centuries it was used pri- 
marily as a vast hunting preserve for the French kings. 
During the Renaissance, Francis I, great builder of beau- 
tiful chateaux, made extensive additions to the palace and 
laid out eight great routes through the forest, centering 
at the Puits du 
Roi in the very 
heart of the 
Forest of Com- 
piegne. He 
used the an- 
cient Roman 
highway of 
Brunehaut as 
the basis of one 
of them. 
With the in- 
crease of popu- 
lation, came the 
opening of 
more  agricul- 
tural areas and 
gradually the 
ancient forest 
became broken 
up into smaller 
units. But even 
these are immense tracts of lovely wooded areas along 
the highlands and escarpments between the river val- 
leys. The separate unit of the original woodland, called 
the Forest of Compiegne was first organized toward 
the end of the fourteenth century. Now bordering the 
Aisne and the Oise and extending south to the River 
Automne, the Forest of Compiegne measures about ten 
miles from east to west and about eight miles north and 
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THE OLD FEUDAL CASTLE OF PIERREFONDS IN THE FOREST OF COMPIEGNE 


Built by Charles VI in 1390, partially destroyed under Richelieu and reconstructed by Napoleon, it is indeed a 
marvel of medieval architecture. This great chateau, with its eight towers, its dungeons and walls, was one of 
Napoleon’s favorite residences, where he enjoyed isolating himself from the busy court life of Paris. 


south and includes an area of over 36,000 acres, one of in those days the forest was the least to suffer. Between 
the large forests of France. 1408 and 1430 the city of Compiegne, now a thriving 

During the Hundred Years War this region was ter- little city of about 15,000 people, nestling peacefully on 
ribly afflicted by a succession of battles and sieges but the edge of the forest, was besieged eight times by the 





A GARDEN LAID OUT BY NAPOLEON 


This is a view from the old Chateau of Compiegne, with the highly decorated park in the foreground and 
extending to Beaux Monts in the distance. Napoleon was particularly fond of long vistas of this kind. 











FRENCH PEASANTS GATHERING LIMB WOOD UNDER 
THE ANCIENT RIGHT OF SERVITUDE IN ONE OF THE 


100-YEAR-OLD STANDS OF EUROPEAN BEECH. LIT- 
ERALLY NOTHING IS ALLOWED TO GO TO WASTE. 


Burgundians, the Armagnacs or the English. The great 
heroine of this time, Jeanne d’Arc of Domremy first 
came to Compiegne in 1429 and in 1430 was captured 
by the English during a sortie from the walled city, 
and subsequently burned at the stake at Rouen. Later 
the Forest became the preferred scene of merry hunt- 
ing parties by practically all the French kings down to 
the Revolution which fortunately spared the old palace. 
Here was signed the Treaty of Genoa giving Corsica to 
France in 1768 and as Napoleon was a Corsican, it 
presaged great changes in the later history of Europe. 

Compiegne was a favorite residence of Napoleon and 
he made it his imperial seat in 1806. He was a great 
lover of the forest and the haunts of nature and while 
there he planted many trees, developed the forest, laid 
out many new routes and spent much time walking and 
riding through the forest lanes and bridle paths. In 
1808, the exiled King Charles IV of Spain lived in the 
palace and here Napoleon first met Marie Louise. After 
Waterloo, General Bliicher lodged in the palace for some 
time. Then followed many memorable events, royal 
marriages, autumnal hunting parties until the “terrible 
year” of 1870 as the French refer to it when 300 Prus- 
sians occupied Compiegne and carried off many valuable 
paintings and other souvenirs. 

Finally during the World War, this Forest was the 
center of many of the bitterest engagements, for Soissons, 
Noyon, Roye, Lassigny and Montdidier are all close 
by. At the end of August, 1914, Marshall French es- 
tablished the British General Headquarters at Com- 
piegne, but after the battle of Charleroi, the onrushing 
Germans forced a rapid withdrawal and the Uhlans ar- 
rived on the 31st of the month, the palace being occu- 
pied by General Von Kluck as his headquarters. <A 
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reign of terror for the local population who could not 
escape followed. But only temporarily, for the great 
victory of the first Marne battle compelled a retreat and 
on the 12th of September the Germans withdrew to 
the north bank of the Oise and to the Forest of Laigue. 
Although occupied by the Allied troops, the city and 
the forest suffered terribly, for the front lines remained 
on the outskirts of the forest to the north until June, 
1918, when the furious German attack once more ad- 
vanced and was in turn almost immediately set back 
by the great Allied offensive that swept everything be- 
For 35 months, the forest remained under the 
fire of the enemy cannons. In spite of this the Great 
General Headquarters of Marshal Foch was 
lished at Compiegne from April 20, 1917, to the end 
of March, 1918. 

It remained, however, for one of the truly notable 
events of the world’s history to make the Forest of 
Compiegne a memorable spot—the signing of the armis- 
tice—for it was in the deep recesses of the forest, far 
removed from any city and well within the French lines 
that Foch met the German plenipotentiaries to end the 
most terrific conflict that mankind has witnessed. Here 
is a great monument with the tracks of the two trains 


fore it. 


estab- 


AN OLD CEDAR OF LEBANON ON BEAUX MONTS, SAID 
TO HAVE BEEN PLANTED BY NAPOLEON AND NOW 
POINTED OUT WITH GREAT PRIDE TO ALL VISITORS. 
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left to commemorate the event where Foch met Winter- 
feldt and Obendorf on the morning of November 7, 
1918. After reviewing the terms laid down by Foch, 
in the Chateau of La Laigue, a few miles distant, the 
Germans received instructions by radio on the 10th of the 
month. About 12.30 that night the Germans returned 
to the forest near Rethondes where the first interview 
took place and after repeating the conditions and a dis- 
cussion of the “armistice on land, on the sea and in the 
air,’ the historic signatures were made at 5.15 on the 
morning of the 11th. At once the glad tidings that 
bloodshed had ceased were heralded to the far corners 
of the earth. 

This spot is now a Mecca of pilgrims from every 
country. On a huge granite slab is found a memorable 
and significant inscription which is translated from the 
French as follows: HERE ON NOVEMBER 11, 1918, 
SUCCUMBED THE CRIMINAL ORGY OF THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE CONQUERED BY THE 
FREE PEOPLES WHICH IT PRETENDED TO 
SERVE. 

Aside from the wealth of historic interest, there is 
much to interest the American visitor in the Forest of 
Compiegne. Here the French have admirably demon- 
strated how forestry can be successfully and profitably 
practiced, how the aesthetic and utilitarian objects can 
both be fulfilled and how a forest can be developed to 
produce much needed fuel wood, lumber and other use- 
ful things as well as to serve as a great recreation 
ground for the enjoyment of the people. For, after all, 
our forests serve all these useful purposes. 

Here one can see the results of years of technical 
forestry and what our forests of the East may some 





MOST INTERESTING AND HISTORICAL SPOT ALONG THE ENTIRE BATTLE FRONT 
IS THE SCENE OF THE SIGNING OF THE ARMISTICE IN THE FOREST OF COM- 


PIEGNE. 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE MONUMENT READS: “HERE, ON NOVEMBER 11, 
1918, SUCCUMBED THE CRIMINAL ORGY OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, CONQUERED BY 
THE FREE PEOPLES WHICH IT PRETENDED TO SERVE.” 





ONE OF THE ANCIENT OAKS WHICH HAS PROBABLY 
STOOD FOR OVER 1000 YEARS IN THE HEART OF 
THE FOREST—THE SCENE OF MANY MERRY HUNTING 
PARTIES. THIS FOREST HAS BEEN UNDER CAREFUL 
MANAGEMENT FOR AT LEAST 300 TO 400 YEARS. 


day resemble if we are provident and profit by the mis- 
takes and successes of other nations that have progressed 
through the same stages of development with respect to 
the conservation, management 
and care of their forests and 
the great outdoors of nature. 
Into this historic old forest, 
an American tree is being in- 
troduced. In April, 1924, 
about 70 pounds of Douglas 
fir seeds from the west coast 
were sent by Mr. Charles La- 
throp Pack—enough to grow 
several million little trees to 
be used to replant some of 
the devastated areas of the 
forests about Compiegne. These 
are growing thriftily in the 
well laid out tree nursery close 
by the great Pierrefonds Cha- 
teau and near the quaint old 
village of Vieux Moulin. Not 
far from the Armistice Monu- 
ment, a small plot of Douglas 
fir has already been planted 
with the native Scotch pine and 
the fir has demonstrated that 
it is splendidly adapted to the 
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climate and soils of the war devastated regions of north- 
ern France. 

The Forest has been under a systematic plan of man- 
agement since 1663 and the original document with its 
interesting data is now a part of the National Archives 
and held as a precious relic of the early days of French 
forestry. For the purpose of simplifying the administra- 
tion, the Forest is divided into twelve separate compart- 
ments and each of these into a number of small work- 
ing units. About 40% of the total area is composed of 
the French white oak, about 40% is the European beech 
and 20% is largely Scotch pine with a little birch, horn- 
beam and larch. It is owned and operated entirely by 
the French Government and is an admirable example of 
the possibilities of efficient state management of forests— 
similar to our own National Forests as handled by the 
United States Forest Service. It is under the supervision 
of a Forest Inspector similar to our District forester and 
an Adjutant Forest Inspector who is much like our For- 
est Supervisor. The field force is composed of four 
forest brigadiers or rangers and twenty forest guards 
who look after the planting, cultural thinnings, aesthetic 
development, the removal cuttings, the protection and 
all under the supervision of the 





breeding of the game 
Forest Inspectors. 

There are fifty miles of well maintained highways 
which make accessible every part of the forest to the pub- 
lic as well as for the forestry operations such as the 
hauling of logs. A large tract about the Chateau and the 
city of Compeigne as well as various beauty spots, an- 
cient historic trees, charming nooks and glens are re- 
served as a park in which no timber felling is permitted 
and the aesthetic features are enhanced to their full 
beauty, while in the remainder of the forest thinnings 
to aid the growth of the trees and keep them in good 
condition are regularly made and the mature trees are 
removed at 120 to 150 years of age. The felled areas 
are replanted immediately or provided with natural re- 
forestation under a very skillful method called the shel- 
terwood system. The latter applies particularly to the 
beech in which tree planting is seldom necessary. 

Here also may be seen most interesting examples 
of the ancient rights of the peasants and others to use 
the forest and gather up the dead fallen limbs and other 
forest litter. These old rights are called the “droits 
d’usage” or servitudes which have been in existence 
since the earliest times—even before the feudal customs 
and privileges of the peasantry were recognized legally. 
These include the pasturage of a certain number of sheep 
and cattle for the people of each of the neighboring 
villages such as Rethondes, Pierrefonds, St. Pierre, La 
Croix de St. Quen, by virtue of the ancient customs and 
judicial decisions of the Code Forestier, Colbert’s great 
contribution to France’s system of forestry; the right 
of the peasantry to gather any dead or dry branches 
or limbs that have fallen in the forest and an old right en- 


joyed by the Hospice of Pontoise to 200 cords of fire 
wood annually and the Hospice of Compiegne to 250 
cords of wood in addition to the litter picked up from 
the forest floor. Fuel of all kinds is exceedingly scarce 
and expensive so this old servitude is of great importance 
to the people of the village communities in and about the 
Forest. Old men and women or even children are fre- 
quently seen gathering faggots or bundles of limb wood 
to keep, literally, their home fires burning. 

The Government sells the ripe and mature timber or 
the thinnings to the highest bidder on the stump, the 
foresters marking the trees to be felled. Very strict 
regulations govern the cutting of low stumps, careful and 
complete utilization of the wood, the leaving of seed 
or mother trees and the protection of seedlings and sap- 
lings from injury. Trees affected by insect or fungous 
damage are carefully watched and quickly removed if 
deemed necessary. Although many visitors and recre- 
ationists visit the forest regularly there are rarely any 
fires started. For the enjoyment of the people the main 
highways as well as the by-paths and woodland lanes 
are posted with signs giving the name of the road, the 
distance to nearby points and the direction to these and 
to the special points of interest. For example the mas- 
sive old cedar of Lebanon on Beaux Monts has a sign 
on it indicating that Napoleon planted the tree in 1810. 
One of the most interesting spots is the old feudal 
castle of Pierrefonds which stands on the eastern edge 
of the forest. This was built by Charles VI in 1390, 
partially destroyed under Richelieu and reconstructed by 
Napoleon. It is indeed a marvel of medieval architec- 
ture. The eight towers, dungeons and walls are par- 
ticularly beautiful examples of the best of the early 
castles. The towering chateau stands out as a shining 
jewel of feudal architecture in the bright sunlight against 
a deep background of the sombre green oak and pine 
forest which surrounds it. 

For the practical minded, the Forest of Compiegne 
is also a shining example of the profit making possi- 
bilities of forestry. During the days of the hunt and 
the chase, no thought of management for profit was even 
considered. But with the growing scarcity of wood and 
fuel supplies, this forest has come into prominence as a 
successful business property. For instance, during the 
year 1923, the receipts from the sales of wood were 
2,173,618 francs, while the leases for hunting and _fish- 
ing privileges brought in 152,294 frances. The ex- 
penses for forest improvements, silvicultural operations, 
planting, etc., were 136,392 francs and the salaries of 
the forest officers, 160,000 francs, making a total expense 
of 296,392 francs. This left a profit of 2,029,520 francs 
for the year. At normal rates of exchange this means 
a profit of $405,905, which is a very handsome figure 
for practical forestry operations and an excellent example 
of what we may hope to accomplish in some of our own 
national, state or municipal forests in some future day. 
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The Beetle Beats the Pine 


In a Ten-year Struggle for Supremacy 
in the Land of the Lodgepole 


By JAMES C. EVENDEN 
United States Bureau of Entomolo 


ODGEPOLE pine forests covering thousands of acres of hewed ties have laid the road beds of many of the 
form one of the main sources of timber supply railroads crossing the northern Rockies. Lodgepole pine 
for the mining and agricultural industries of Mon-_ firewood and farm timbers have built and developed 

great numbers of Montana’s farms and ranches. These 


Lodgepole pine is not a large tree. In merchant- 
industries — mining , railroads and agriculture — are big 


tana. 
able stands the bulk of the trees measure from ten to 
factors in the big West. 

acre, and they are exceedingly valuable trees in more Is this source of timber supply to be brought abruptly 
For years, trainload after trainload of to an end by a little insect scarcely larger than the eye 
of a field mouse? After careful study of the situation 
and the battle lines as now drawn between the beetle and 


eighteen inches in diameter, but they stand many to the 


ways than one. 
mine timbers of lodgepole pine have gone into the great 
mines of Butte and Anaconda. Millions upon millions 


si 





ENEMY SCOUTS ADVANCE INTO NEW TERRITORY 


The first evidence of an increase of infestation in a lodgepole pine forest is the appearance of scattered 
red topped trees. The red topped trees appear white in the above photograph. 
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the pine, it looks very much as if the former has all 
but written the death warrant of Montana’s extensive 
forests of virgin lodgepole pine. 

For the past ten years great 
have been dying from the attacks of this concealed and 
little known enemy. Only by traveling through the 
Blackfoot Valley of the State and seeing with one’s 
own eyes the thousands of timbered acres now red with 


areas of these forests 


discolored foliage, can the seriousness of the situation 
be fairly visualized. The great splotches and _ streaks 
of discolored foliage which characterize the lodgepole 
pine forests, are due to the work of the mountain pine 
beetle (Dendroctonus Monticolac) a small but destruc- 
tive black insect, perhaps a fifth of an inch in length, 
which attacks in countless numbers and, by boring be- 
tween the bark and wood, girdles the trees and eventually 
causes their death. 

During the season of 1910, for some reason unknown, 
outbreaks of this insect occurred at two places in Mon- 
tana some 120 miles apart. In 1912 and 1913 adequate 
control measures were instituted 
the outbreak in the Big Hole Basin, Deerlodge National 
Forest, which very successfully checked the spread of 
the insects from this point. im- 
possible to save a tree when once attacked by these 
beetles, the infested trees were peeled in order that 
the broods which lie between the bark and the wood, 
might be destroyed and their development and _ subse- 
However, in the north at Swan 


for the reduction of 


Inasmuch as it is 


quent attacks prevented. 
Lake, Flathead National Forest, though similar control 
work was conducted, perhaps not so thoroughly since it 
did not include all of the infestation, very poor results 
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were obtained and the epidemic once established spread 
rapidly to the north and south along the west side of 
the Continental Divide. 

For years this infestation has continued to spread to 
the north and south, leaving in its wake a devastated 
forest of dead trees, which will remain a fire trap for 
years to come. An examination of these areas after the 
infestation had passed, showed that a large percentage 
of the trees over six inches in diameter, which are the 
favored hosts for the insects, had been killed. This 
loss involved from 40 to 70 per cent of the total volume 
of the stand. It is impossible even to estimate the value 
of lodgepole pine and yellow pine, the more valuable 
species, which were destroyed during the course of this 
epidemic. It is sufficient to say that it runs into millions 
of dollars. 

Just how these infestations spread is not clearly 
known. A popular conception and perhaps a probable 
one likens it to the attack of an army in modern war- 
fare. Miles ahead of the main body a few scouts ap- 
pear in scattered trees throughout the area. The fol- 


lowing year strong combat patrols move up and take 


over these positions and again the scouts go forward 
These patrols may establish them- 
sheltered 


into new regions. 
selves in small groups of infested trees in 
places or consolidate the positions gained by the scouts. 
The following year the scouts and patrols again move 
forward and the main body of the attack advances and 
takes over the invaded territory. 

By 1922 the infestation in the north had spread 
through the Flathead and Blackfeet National Forests, 


and as it passed into Canada was forgotten. However, 





THE MAIN BODY OF THE ENEMY SWEEPS INTO THE AREA 
The second or third year following the start of the o1tbreak in a lodgepole pine forest, the entire moun- 


tain side becomes red with the discolored foliage of the dead trees. 


In the above photograph practically 


every tree above six inches in diameter has been killed. 
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in the south a different scene was being enacted. As 
the infestation spread from its nucleus at Swan Lake 
toward the valuable timber stands of the Missoula, Deer- 


and Bitterroot National was 


the danger 


lodge, Forests. 
realized and 
Forest offi- 
cers began to 
out a 
cam- 


map 
plan of 
paign. But 
long before 
the out- 





this, 
break 
reached such 
magnitude 
that treating 
all of the in- 
fested trees 
was out of the 
be- 
cause of the 
expense in- 


had 


question, 


volved. 

So year af- 
ter year the 
advance of 
the insect was 
viewed with 
alarm, and 
was hoped against reason that in some way these timber 
But during the winter of 1923- 
in the 


» ————— = 


stands would be spared. 
1924 it was found that 
valuable lodgepole stands of the southern Missoula For- 


the enemy was already 


est. In a desperate effort to protect this timber a novel 
and untried plan of defense was inaugurated. A line 
was drawn across what was assumed to be the head of 
the infestation, and a plan of operation adopted which 
called for the treatment of all infested trees to the 
south, while in “No Man’s Land” the beetles were to 
be allowed to ravage unchecked. In pursuance of this 
plan, some eleven hundred trees were treated in May, 
1924, which it was believed included all of those in- 
fested south of the line. 

Since this was an emergency situation, 
sary to institute the work on existing data without first 
making a detailed survey of the region. Much to the 
sorrow of those connected with the project, but no doubt 
to the joy and happiness of the beetles, it was later 
found that these data were very inaccurate. Later in 
the season, a survey was made of the entire area with 
startling results. It was found that the infestation had 


progressed much farther than had previously been as- 


it was neces- 





A VISIT TO THE BATTLE FIELDS 


The infestation leaves in its wake a devastated forest with nearly all of the 
lodgepole pine above six inches in diameter dead. 
a forest of large trees where the destruction has been complete. 
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sumed and that in some places severe epidemic conditions 

had established for several years. 
have required at least $150,000 to treat 
recommended that 
the project be 
dropped, its 
continuance 
being no long- 
er economical- 
ly feasible. It 
is, however, 
fully realized 
that the mak- 
ing of this 
recommenda- 
tion meant 
the signing of 
the death 
warrant of 
large areas of 
the mature 
lodgepole pine 
forests of 
Montana. It 
is also feared 
that this war- 
rant is so 
broad in its 
scope that the 
timber of the which was adequately 
protected through control measures in 1913, will be in- 
cluded unless a renewed attack instituted by the Bureau 
of Entomology in the spring of 1925, and planned to 
is successful. 


existed which been 
As it would 
all of the infested trees, it was 


This photograph shows 


Hole Basin, 


Big 


cover several years of continuous effort, 

The economics of this forest-ravaging epidemic is felt 
valuable mature timber which should 
be available for the market at this time. Yellow pine is, 
of course, the most important lumber resource of the 
state, whereas tremendous volumes of lodgepole are used 
yearly as railroad ties and mining timbers. It is true 
that upon these devastated lands Nature will grow new 
forests, but many years are required to produce trees of 


in the loss of the 


merchantable size. 

Thus it has come to pass in the last ten years that by 
adequate and thoroughly applied control measures the 
infestation in the Big Hole Basin was checked. But in 
the north, where the outbreak was not regarded so se- 
riously and the control work was perhaps less thorough, 
the epidemic became established and spread southward 
some 120 miles where it now threatens to destroy even 
the highly valued forests which were given protection 
years ago. 














PERCHED 
ON THE TOPMOST PEAK OF THE DISTANT MOUNTAIN 


THE “LITTLE SQUARE BOX” THAT MARY SAW, 


E ARE just a common husband and wife; or 
wife and husband—as you will. In humble ca- 
pacity, we both served in the late war, on either 
side of the Atlantic. We had both worked hard before 
the war, worked hard after. We elected ourselves as 
eligible for what parsons and professors term a Sabbati- 
cal Year—two years if so we were inclined—time of our 
very own, in which to do anything or nothing; time 
for our souls to grow, if you like to put it that way. 

Somehow, we were urged across the continent to find 
a resting place in Idaho, at a spot called Smith’s Ferry; 
on a flat where one wall of a canyon breaks. We are 
glad we came to Idaho. 

Smith’s Ferry has mountains north, south, east and 
west of it. All last summer, and far into fall, Mary 
was intrigued by what appeared to be a basin inverted 
upon a topmost peak, on which, as a baker’s cap, perched 
a little square box. 

Mr. James Whitaker keeps the hotel at Smith’s Ferry. 
After two days, you never call him anything but Jim. 
The strain of the pull of the little square box at the top 
of the distant peak became unbearable. We consulted 
Jim. 

“Oh, that’s the Lookout on Packer Jack. Johnny 
Gravey stays up there all summer, watching for smoke 
of forest fires. At the first sign, he telephones the 
smoke-chasers—the fire wardens. You don’t want to 
miss meeting Johnny.” 


“A Lookout” 


By 


Mary AND JOHN ARTHUR 


Mary’s husband suggested, “Maybe it’s Johnny who's 
exerting that steady pull, Mary.” 

“Likely as not,” said Jim. “To hear him tell it, 
Johnny, at his prime, was a winner with the women.” 

“Maybe. But I’m going to that square box before 
another week is out,” pronounced Mary. 

“That'll be easy. Good hikers, you folks? As the 
crow flies, it’s five miles to the Lookout; maybe eight 
by a trail that’s easy as trails go. Just a minute.” 
Jim crossed to the ’phone. 

“Get me Packer Jack Lookout. That you, 
Yes, it’s Jim. Here’s two friends of 
. . No, not ladies, gentleman and 


Johnny ? 
mine from Chicago. 


wife . have heard of you and want to make you a 
visit. No, they didn’t hear of you in Chicago— 


since they came here. . . . How’s tomorrow, folks? .. . 
All right, Johnny, they'll be up some time tomorrow.” 
Jim came from the ‘phone. 

“Johnny says for you to go up tomorrow and stay 
all night. Says not to take anything but a can of milk. 
Says he’s coming down on the first shower, so’ll be glad 
of someone to help eat up the grub that’s left.” 

“But where shall we sleep?’ asked Mary, in some 
alarm. 

“That box has two floors. 
you his bunk and take a mattress upstairs in the ob- 
servatory.” 

“But it will be imposing on the man—a_ perfect 


I guess Johnny will give 


stranger.” 

“He won't be a perfect stranger more’n a minute after 
you meet him. That’s Johnny. Also, he’s slept out of 
beds more’n he’s slept in ’em. He’d sleep on the roof 
for the chance to find new folks to listen to him. Folks 
around here won't listen any more. He’s bent their 
credulity.” 

“So he strains one’s credulity?” 

“Go up and see for yourselves,” laughed Jim. 

The trail wound up along a brook which wound down; 
it crossed the brook; there was a stiff climb. Suddenly 
there broke into view a lofty dome, devoid of trees— 
the inverted basin Mary had seen from below. The 
little square box showed as a two-story structure of 
heavy logs, the upper story all windows. The Smith's 
Ferry flats and canyon walls lay beneath; so far beneath, 
said Mary, that the two-story depot building was now 
the tiny square box—flattened to the ground. 

Johnny Gravey, hands outstretched, awaited us. His 
greeting was as toward a long lost sister and brother. 
We must come right in and rest from our long climb. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL PICTURE OF THE VALLEY, 
BEYOND, AS WE SAW 


To Mary, Johnny accorded a certain throne, draped 
Only the highly distinguished, Johnny de- 
Her hus- 


with pelts. 
clared, were permitted to occupy that throne. 
band might sit upon Johnny’s bunk. 

He had the shining blue 
the boy who gets away with 


Johnny was plump—rosy. 
eyes of a boy soprano 
any devilment. It would be hard to guess his age, for 
he seemed to possess the perennial spirit of youth. Ad- 
mitting to sixty-five he might have passed for forty- 
five. He was the first white child born in Northern 
California. He was, and had been, more things than 
his visitors, taking breath after their long hike, could 
comprehend in their first ten minutes of sociability with 
Johnny. 

Before they climbed the ladder to the observatory, 
“the lady” must use Johnny’s cold cream—indeed she 
must—and a little of the special powder he kept for dis- 
tinguished ladies. After the journey, the cream and 
powder would revive her complexion and protect it 
against the winds that came through the upper windows. 
Mary did not use cold cream once a year; powder hardly 
ever; but she did use them on this occasion. 

As a kingdom of which he were king, 
Johnny exhibited the glorious panorama. He 
named every ridge, every peak, every stream 
and gulch ; named them as though 
each were his, and each, as he 
named it, his choicest 
possession. It was in- 
deed the most glori- 
ous prospect we had 
ever, in our lives, be- 
held. 
that 


Mary rejoiced 


; “JOHNNY GRAVEY” 
she not 


had 


STRETCHING 









ENTERTAINING HIS LITTLE PAL, 
THE CHIPMUNK 


SOFTLY ROLLING HILLS 
IT FROM PACKER JOHN LOOKOUT 


AWAY TO THE 


thwarted that strong urge toward the little 


square box on the mountain top. 
“So you can know, ma’am, why it is I’m never lone- 


strange, 


some. 

We were greatly interested by Johnny's instrument 
for defining the position of smoke. On a circular plat- 
form was an oriented map of which the Lookout was 
the center—Johnny rolled that impressive word “ori- 
ented.” The rim of the platform was a metallic band 
divided into three hundred and sixty degrees of the 
circle, with a vernier for ascertaining the minutes. A 
circular frame revolved above the plat. This frame bore 
two uprights, opposite, one with a vertical slit, the 
other a vertical wire corresponding to the slit. Johnny 
explained, with pride of scientific knowledge, how you 
sighted the wire, through the slit, upon the smoke, took 
your reading and telephoned to headquarters or the 
fire warden. Some other Lookout also spotted the 
smoke ; the intersection of two readings, found by strings 
attached to a map, demarked the exact location of the fire. 

Millions of feet of timber and millions of dollars were 
saved annually by the work 
of the Forest Rangers, the 
smoke-chasers and the Look- 
As he told it, you felt 
that Johnny was well 
aware of his claim 
upon those millions. 

For dinner—Grouse 
a la Packer Jack. 

Huckleberry Pie. 

Until past midnight 

we listened to a re- 
counting of the high- 


outs. 
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lights of Johnny’s per- 
fervid career. We told 


nothing of our careers— 
Johnny gave no opportu- 
nity. Our recollection of 
Johnny’s recital was some- 
what as follows: 

“Yes, ma’am, I've had 
several fortunes; used to 


make a fortune’ every 
year; summer—prospect- 
ing; winter — trapping. 


Placer gold? I would pan 





my fifteen or twenty 
thousand in a summer, 
and, if I worked winter, 
four or five thousand 
from the pelts; and that 
was real money those 
days. I never had over 
twenty thousand at one 
time—that was my stake 
limit. Then it was off to 
’Frisco! And _ three 


ee 


months; yes, I’ve known 


A BIT OF THE 


it to be one month, I was 
THROUGH ON 


busted. 
en and liquor on the side. 
And when I was broke, 
I'd go to Lucky Baldwin. 
‘Oh, you're broke again! 


Gambling—wom- 
EACH YEAR BY 
“SMOKE CHASERS” 


Want to get up-state? 
I'd say three hundred 
Pan 


How much do you need?’ 
and he’d give me four. So it was back on the job. 
or trap another ‘fortune—easy in the good old days.’ 
“Yes, I was married for a time; had a saloon six 
years—never drank a drop while I kept The 
wife died—no children—back to the old life again. Get- 
This life on the Lookout suits 


saloon. 


ting old now, though. 
me. Don’t cost much to live here. But there may come 
a summer when I won’t be on a mountain top. I'll be 
One fortune! And they won't 


where I know. more 


get it away from me this time.” 

Johnny ran down at last. “Forgive and forget my 
talking so much. I go weeks without saying a word, and 
it gets backed up on me.” He showed us where we were 
to sleep: “I hope you folks are fond of each other. 
That bunk’s rather narrow for two.” 

Sleep was difficult. Johnny’s recital; the 
cabin; a curious light from a misty moon. As we had 
made the last mile of the noticed clouds. 
The clouds, while Johnny was talking, had been gath- 
ering. We did, at last, find sleep—not long sleep. We 
were warned by the wind—first moaning, then roaring. 
Rain splashed the windows. Lightning! Thunder as 
though the square box were split by a giant’s ax. The 
cabin creaked; rocked; we feared it would be torn from 
its foundation. 


strange 


ascent, we 





SPLENDID TIMBER WE WENT 
OUR WAY UP TO THE LOOKOUT— 
TYPIFYING THE GREAT PROPERTY VALUE GUARDED 
THE RANGERS, 
ON THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


Johnny called through 
the trap door: “Don’t be 
scared, folks. This hut is 
anchored with cables. 
Wait; I'll be down.” 

Johnny 
half dressed. 
the telephone. 
a flash of lightning. John- 
ny was knocked flat. We 
jumped from the bunk, 
raised Johnny, who came 


came down: 
He went to 


There was 


to his senses and seemed 
none the worse. “Ought 
to have known better than 





to be monkeying§ with 
phones a storm like 
this.” 

Johnny climbed the lad- 
der. The storm died. We 


slept. 

Someone else must de- 
scribe that sunrise. Mary 
said it drew her toward 
heaven. 

‘But, Johnny ?’’—Mary 
was calling him Johnny 
by now — “How do you 
clean? 


LOOKOUTS AND 
keep things so 
Where do you even get 
the water up here on a mountain top?” 

While Mary’s husband took Johnny’s twenty-two— 
for a grouse—Johnny showed Mary the spring, a quar- 
From a wire by the water hung 
a washboard and scrubbing brushes. Johnny had to 
hang them up or the porcupines would eat them. “Don’t 
ask me, ma’am. The woods are full of trees—yet those 
darned things have to eat ax-handles, brooms, brushes; 


ter of a mile below. 


anything useful.” 

Before “her man’’ returned, Johnny drew out a can- 
vas_ bag, forth knitted articles, drawn work, 
pieces of exquisite embroidery. “That’s one way I have 
of passing the time. I get tired reading “The Female 
Bandit.’ I didn’t want to show them before the mister. 
He mightn’t understand. I want you to keep this hand- 
kerchief, ma’am, and wish me luck whenever you use 
it.” He insisted upon Mary’s keeping a handkerchief 
whose threads were drawn so delicately, it had become 


brought 


as fine lace. 

“A prospector! A trapper! A gambler! A chef par 
excellence!’ A maker of fine lace! Where would I, in 
the East, ever meet such a man!’ mused Mary. 

There’s a sequel. Came spring—a letter from Johnny 
telling us that he had “gone off,” had recommended us. 
We are now lookouts! May we do one-half as well as 


Johnny Gravey. 

















FUNDAMENTALLY IMPORTANT 

TO OUR NATIONAL CHARAC.- 

TER IS THE PRESERVATION 
OF THE WILD 


ALDbDO 


The 


Last Stand 


of the 
ilderness 


By 


LEOPOLD 





THUNDER CLOUDS THROUGH 

A FOREST VISTA IN LITTLE 

FREQUENTED BACK COUNTRY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


A Plea for Preserving a Few Primitive Forests, Untouched by Motor Cars 
and Tourist Camps, Where Those Who Enjoy Canoe or Pack 
Trips in Wild Country May Fulfill Their Dreams 


OW many of those whole-hearted conservationists 
who berate the past generation for its short- 
sightedness in the use of natural resources have 

stopped to ask themselves for what new evils the next 
generation will berate us? 

Has it ever occurred to us that we may unknowingly 
be just as short-sighted as our forefathers in assum- 
ing certain things to be inexhaustible, and becoming con- 
scious of our error only after they have practically dis- 


appeared ? 





THE PRESERVATION OF THE WILDERNESS SUPPLIES A UNIQUE NEED IN RECREATION. 
ONCE DESTROYED, IT CANNOT BE RE-CREATED. 


NEED THAT MUST BE MET BY FORESIGHT. 


ONE KIND OF PLAYGROUND WHICH MANKIND CANNOT BUILD TO ORDER. 
NATIONAL FOREST IN NEW MEXICO, ALREADY UNDER CONSIDERATION FOR 
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Today it is hard for us to understand why our 
prodigious waste of standing timber was allowed to go 
on—why the exhaustion of the supply was not earlier 
foreseen. Some even impute to the wasters a certain 
moral turpitude. We forget that for many generations 
the standing timber of America was in fact an encum- 
brance or even an enemy, and that the nation was simply 
unconscious of the possibility of its becoming exhausted. 
In fact, our tendency is not to call things resources until 


the supply runs short. When the end of the supply 


United States Forest Service 


Courtesy 


UNFORTUNATELY, IT IS A 
“WILDERNESS” IS THE 
THIS ROADLESS AREA LIES IN THE GILA 
INCLUSION IN THE WILDERNESS PLAN 
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tem discoveries is getting rath- 
er tedious. I for one am 
piqued in my sense of national 
pride. Can not we for once 
foresee and provide? Must it 
always be hindsight, followed 
by hurried educational work, 
laborious legislative campaigns, 
and then only partially effec- 
tive action at huge expense? 
Can not we for once use fore- 
sight, and provide for our 
needs in an orderly, ample, cor- 
related, economical fashion ? 

The next resource, the ex- 
haustion of which is due for 
“discovery,” is the wilderness. 
The purpose of this article is to 
show why the wilderness is 
valuable, how close it is to ex- 
haustion and why, and what 
can be done about it. 

Wild places are the rock-bot- 
tom foundation of a good many 
different kinds of outdoor play, 





Courtesy Rainier National Park Company including pack and canoe trips 

A SECTION OF THE PARADISE VALLEY CAMP GROUNDS in which hunting, fishing, or 

To those who do not object to the crowded conditions and enjoy the more just exploring may furnish the 
artificial forms of outdoor life, the average large motor camp, with most of a ee i . Ss vehedts 

flavoring matter. by “wild 


the conveniences of civilization, offers everything that is to be desired. 


is in sight we “discover” that 
the thing is valuable. 

This has been true of the 
latest natural resource to be 
“discovered,” namely the group 
of things collectively called 
Outdoor Recreation. We had 
to develop tenements and tired- 
business-men before Outdoor 
Recreation was recognized as a 
category of human _ needs, 
though the use of the outdoors 
for recreational purposes is as 
old as the race itself. This 
“discovery” that we need a na- 
tional policy on Outdoor Rec- 
reation is in fact so new that 
the ink has barely dried on 
its birth certificate. And, as 
usual, we are becoming con- 
scious of thousands of wasteful 
errors in the past handling of 





recreational resources which an Courtesy United Stotes Forest Service 
earlier discovery might have 
atin CARVED OUT OF THE WILD 
avoided. “ " we js ; ; 
. = ee ut in contrast, the quiet an armony, peace and renewal so necessary to 
I submit that this endless se- many, is to be found only in such spots as this in the deep woods of 


ries of more or less post-mor- Minnesota,—in roadless ways stretching far into the wilderness. 
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places” I mean wild regions big enough to absorb the a lane of summer cottages a canoe trip. That is pad- 





average man’s two weeks’ vacation without getting him dling—and the supply is unlimited. 
tangled up in his own back track. I also mean big areas Is the opportunity for wilderness trips valuable? . Let 


f the market price. Any number of 


wild enough to be free from motor roads, summer cot- us apply the test « 
tages, launches, or other manifestations of gasoline. well-to-do sportsmen are paying from $3,000 to $10,000 
Driving a pack train across or along a graded highway for a single big-game trip to the wilderness regions of 


is distinctly not a pack trip—it is merely exercise, with British Columbia, Alaska, Mexico, Africa and Siberia. 
about the same flavor as lifting dumb- It is worth that to them: Now 
bells. Neither is canoeing in how about the fellow 
the wake of a motor who has the 
launch or down same tastes 









j > . 5 a r * Yr dis an a 
Photographs by Herbert W. Gleason and R. E. Marble. Courtesy The National Park Service 


SHALL OUR WONDERFUL WILDERNESS COUNTRY DISAPPEAR FROM AMERICA BECAUSE 
WE LACK THE VISION TO SEE ITS VALUE? 


In the face of the rapid disappearance of our truly wild country, we cannot afford to longer ignore the 
need for action. We must at once formulate a definite national policy for the permanent establishment of 
wilderness recreation grounds. Unless this is done, our larger areas of wilderness will mostly disappear 
within the next decade. This photograph shows the upper part of the South wall of Kings Canyon, on the 
John Muir Trail and the oval inset above is of Kintla Lake, in beautiful Glacier National Park. 
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for wilderness travel but a lesser pocketbook, and who 
probably has more real need of recreation? He simply 
has to do without, subsisting as best he can on polite 
trips to summer resorts and dude ranches. Why? Be- 
cause the old wilderness hunting grounds, formerly with- 
in his reach, no longer exist, having been opened up by 
motor roads. 

Right here I had better explain that motor roads, 
cottages, and launches do not necessarily destroy hunting 
and fishing, but they destroy the wilderness, which to 
certain tastes is quite as important. 

Neither do I imply that motors, cottages, summer re- 
sorts, and dude ranches are not in themselves highly 
valuable recreational assets. Obviously they are. Only 
they are a different kind of recreation. We need to pre- 
serve as many different kinds as we possibly can. The 
civilized kinds tend to preserve themselves through the 
automatic operation of economic laws. But wilderness 
travel is a kind that tends to disappear under the auto- 
matic operation of economic laws, just as the site for a 
city park tends to disappear with the growth of a city. 
Unlike the city park, however, the wilderness can not 
be re-created when the need for it is determined by hind- 
sight. The need for it must be determined by fore- 
sight, and the necessary areas segregated and preserved. 
Wilderness is the one kind of playground which man- 
kind can not build to order. 

Since the pilgrims landed, the supply of wilderness 
has always been unlimited. Now, of a sudden, the end 
is in sight. The really wild places within reach of the 
centers of population are going or gone. As a nation, 
however, we are so accustomed to a plentiful supply 
that we are unconscious of what the disappearance of 
wild places would mean, 
just as we are uncon- 
scious of what the disap- 


SPEAK OUT 


ness recreation grounds would in some instances be 
easy to put into operation if we act at once. The 
National Forests and Parks still contain a few splen- 
did areas of relatively low value for other purposes, 
which could be readily segregated as roadless_play- 
grounds. Wilderness areas in the National Forests 
would serve especially the wilderness-hunter, since 
hunting is not and should not be allowed in the Parks, 
On the other hand, wilderness areas in the National 
Parks would serve all kinds of wilderness-lovers ex- 
cept the hunter. In general, I believe that both the 
Forest Service and the Park Service would be recep- 
tive to the wilderness idea, but neither can be expected 
to execute it with the vigor and despatch necessary to 
save the situation, unless they can point to a definite 
crystallized public demand for such action. The public 
being still largely unconscious that the end of the wild 
places is in sight, there is as yet no articulate 
public expression for or against the wilderness plan. 
Meanwhile the remaining wild areas in both the For- 
ests and Parks are being pushed back by road con- 
struction at a very rapid rate,—so rapid that unless 
something is done, the large areas of wilderness will 
mostly disappear within the next decade. 

This paper is a plea for a definite expression of 
public opinion on the question of whether a system of 
wilderness areas should be established in our public 
Forests and Parks. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by saying that ad- 
ministrative officers can not effectively execute a wil- 
derness policy without the help of a definite public de- 
mand. District Forester Frank C. W. Pooler has al- 
ready tentatively designated the headwaters of the Gila 
River, in the Gila Na- 
tional Forest, New Mex- 
ico, as a wilderness area. 





pearance of winds or sun- 
sets would mean. The op- 
portunity to disappear into 
the tall uncut has existed 
so long that we uncon- 
sciously assume it, like 
the wind and sunset, to 
be one of the fixed facts 
of Nature. And who can 
measure the influence of 
these “fixed facts of Na- 
ture” on the national char- 
acter? In all the category 
of outdoor vocations and outdoor sports there is not one, 
save only thetilling of the soil, that bends and molds the 
human character like wilderness travel. Shall this fun- 
damental instrument for building citizens be allowed to 
disappear from America, simply because we lack the 
vision to see its value? Would we rather have the few 
paltry dollars that could be extracted from our remaining 
wild places than the human values they can render in 
their wild condition ? 

A national policy for the establishment of wilder- 


and again. 


in letters to 


Action to retain our spots of wilderness 
will only come when those who believe 
that this should be done speak out again 
Mr. Leopold's appeal for such 
action deserves an expression from YOU 
and you are urged to register your opinion 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE. 


It is the last roadless 
area of any size in the 
Southwest containing all 
the best types of moun- 
tain wild life and _ scen- 
ery, and by reason of its 
exceedingly broken topo- 
graphy is the logical lo- 
cation for a_ wilderness 
playground. It is Mr. 
Pooler’s belief that the 
Forest Service should 
withhold extending _ its 
road system into the Gila Wilderness, and should with- 
hold granting permits for summer homes in it, until 
the whole wilderness idea has had an opportunity to 
crystallize into a definite policy, under which a final 
plan for handling the Gila Wilderness can be laid 
down. 

Now suppose that a timber operator were to apply 
to build a railroad into this area thus tentatively re- 
served for wilderness purposes. Suppose the District 
Forester were to reply: “No. This area is being held 
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for public recreation as a wilderness hunting ground.” 
The lumber operator answers: “I haven't heard of the 
Where is 
Obviously, 


public wanting wilderness hunting grounds. 
this public, and just what does it want?” 
unless there existed some clear expression of public 
need, and a definite official policy for meeting it, the 
District Forester’s position would be untenable, no mat- 
ter how certain he felt that it was right. The point 
is that governmental policies can not be actually ap- 
plied without many decisions by administrative officers 
involving the adjustment of conflicting interests. In 
such conflicts individual or economic interests may al- 


articulate. 


ways be counted upon to be 
Group or public interests must 
likewise be made articu- 
late, else they place 
the 
ment execu- 


govern- 


tive in the 

thankless and 
often untenable po- 
sition of being at once 
judge of the 
conflict and 
counsel for an 
absentee. The 
public interest 
must “speak up or lose out.” 
formulating a national policy for the establishment of 
wilderness recreation grounds are strongly emphasized 
in the present situation of the Lake States. In the last 
few years many people have begun to realize that wil- 
derness canoe trips are about to become a thing of the 
past in the Lake States, because of the extension of 
tourist roads and summer resorts into the remnants of 


The dangers of delay in 


wild country. 

The proximity of the Lake States to the centres of 
population in the Middle West, and the fact that canoe- 
travel is a distinctive type of wilderness life not to be 
found elsewhere south of the Canadian border except in 














THE PEERLESS BEAUTY OF THE WILD 


Who can measure its influence in shaping human happiness? 
such value the few paltry dollars possible of extraction through so-called development. 


Maine, adds to the vital need for such a_ project. 
But what to do about it is a difficult problem. The 
national land holdings consist of three little National 
Forests, The Superior, Minnesota, and Michigan. Their 
combined area is woefully inadequate. Moreover, they 
are more or less riddled with private holdings which, 
until eliminated by land exchanges, constitute serious 
obstacles to any and all future plans for developing 
the full public value of these Forests. The Izaac Wal- 
ton League and the Superior National Forest Recrea- 
tion Association, with a foresight for which they de- 
have insisted that at least one wil- 
area be established in the Lake 
States on these national lands. 
But this is easier said 

than done. An in- 
credible num- 
ber of com- 


serve much credit, 
derness 


plications 
and obstacles, 
too intricate to be 
here discussed, arise 
from the fact 
that the wil- 


© Ralph H. Anderson 


Or who would hold against derness_ idea 
was born 
after, rather 


than before, the normal course of commercial develop- 
ment had begun. The existence of these complications 
is nobody’s fault. But it will be everybody’s fault if 
they do not serve as a warning against delaying the 
immediate inauguration of a comprehensive system of 
wilderness areas in the West, where there is still a rela- 
tively unimpeded field for action. 

A start toward such a system has already been made 
at the initiative of the Forest Service. The hinterland 
around Jackson Hole, including the Grand Tetons and 
Two-Ocean Pass, are entered as “roadless” in the re- 
creational plans for the future. Likewise, that part 
of the Absoraka Forest between Boulder Creek and 
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Yellowstone Park, the Middle Fork of the Salmon 
River in central Idaho, and parts of the Clearwater 
country in Montana are so classified. The Gila area 
in New Mexico has been already mentioned. What now 
seems to me important is for the government to un- 
dertake and the public to support the establishment of 
similar areas in every state that still contains National 
Forest or Park lands suitable for wilderness purposes. 

The big thing that stands in the way of such a 
program is the well-nigh universal assumption that 
advance action is unnecessary. “Why, this area never 
will be opened up!” That was said ten years ago about 
many an area that has since been broken up. I know 
of five in the Southwest alone. It is being said today, 
and unless we clearly realize the danger, it will con- 
tinue to be said until the chances for adequate action 
are gone. 

Let us now consider some of the practical details 
of how the proposed system of wilderness areas should 
be administered. It is, for instance, a moot question 
whether regulated timber cutting should be allowed in 
them. If the conditions are such that the cuttings 
would leave motor roads in their wake, I would say 
“no.” But in the Lake States much logging can be 
done over the lakes, without any trunk roads, so that 
it seems to me possible, by skillful planning, per- 
manently to use much of the remaining wild country 
for both wilderness recreation and timber production 
without large sacrifice of either use. 

Another question is that of fire. Obviously the con- 
struction of trails, phone lines, and towers necessary 
for fire control must be not only allowed but encour- 
aged. But how about roads? Wherever the opponents 
of the idea can argue that unless the country is opened 
up it will burn up, there is no chance for the wilderness. 
Let us take the Gila as an example. I think it can be 
confidently asserted that on the Gila, extension of roads 
is not necessary for good fire protection. The Forest 
Service, with its system of lookouts, telephone lines, 
and trails, is successfully handling the fires, even dur- 
ing the bad years. The percentage of lightning as 
compared with man-caused fires on the Gila is very 
high (65 per cent lightning; 35 per cent man-caused). 
As a rule the greater the percentage of lightning fires, 
the more serious is the handicap of inaccessibility. The 
reason for this is that man-caused fires are usually in- 
creased by building roads and letting in more tran- 
sients, whereas lightning fires remain the same. There- 
fore a heavy lightning region like the Gila ought to be 
a severe test of the practicability of controlling fires 
in roadless areas. As already stated, that test has 
been thus far successful. 

I do not imply, however, that this one case disposes 
of the argument. The game of fire-control is too com- 
plicated to be comprehended in “rules of thumb.” There 
may be regions here and there where fire control is im- 
If so, we must have roads in 
Sut there 


possible without roads. 
such regions, wilderness or no wilderness. 


may with equal likelihood be other regions where the 
reverse is true. The whole fire question in its relation 
to the wilderness plan is one of skill in selecting and 
administering each particular area. Such skill is al- 
ready available among the forest officers who have de- 
voted years of study to fire control as well as a dozen 
other related forest problems. 

The acceptance of the idea of wilderness areas en- 
tails, I admit, a growth in the original conception of 
National Forests. The original purposes were timber 
production and watershed protection, and these are 
and must always remain the primary purposes. But the 
whole subsequent history of these Forests has been a 
history of the appearance and growth of new uses, 
which, when skillfully adjusted to the primary uses and 
to each other, were one by one provided for and the 
net public benefit correspondingly increased. Public 
recreation was one of these. When the forests were 
first established, recreation did not exist in the minds of 
either the foresters or the public as an important use 
of the public Forests. Today it has been added to 
timber production and watershed protection as an im- 
portant additional public service. It has been proven 
that skillful administration can provide for both in the 
same of Forests without material sacrifice of 
either. 

One wilderness area could, I firmly believe, be fitted 
into the National Forests of each State without ma- 
terial sacrifice of other kinds of playgrounds or other 
kinds of uses. Additional wilderness areas could, it 
seems to me, be fitted into the various National Parks. 
As far as I can see there would usually be necessary 
neither new costs nor new laws nor new work—simply 
a well-pondered administrative decision delimiting the 
areas, and in such area establishing a permanent “closed 
season” on roads, cottages, or other developments 
inimical to the wilderness use. 

To urge that wilderness playgrounds are unneces- 
sary because ample forest playgrounds of other kinds 
are already being established is just as idle as to urge 
that there is no need for public tennis courts because 
there are already public golf links. The two things 
represent differing needs of different people, each en- 
titled to recognition in due proportion to their numbers 
and importance. The people in need of wilderness 
areas are numerous, and the preservation of their par- 
ticular kind of contact with Mother Earth is a na- 
tional problem of the first magnitude. 

Now what do the lovers of wilderness trips have to 
say about it? The last National Conference on Out- 
door Recreation said nothing. This Conference is the 
official agency for extending recognition to new needs 
of this kind, dovetailing them with other and possibly 
conflicting needs, and thus determining for each its 
place in the sun. If any individual or group believe 
in the wilderness idea, or have any one place where 
they believe it should be applied, now is the time to 


make known their belief. 


system 




















THE BARROW WOMEN ARE SKILLED IN COVERING THE CANOES WITH SKINS 


orth of tke Arctic Circle 


By ALFrepD M. BaILey 


Part II 


often kill far more than they can care for, many ing, and if such a practice were forbidden by law, I 


F cies are not saving of their game supply and hand, the Eskimos are thoroughly honest and law-abid- 
times merely taking the ivory tusks. On the other believe the majority would be more careful. During the 








Fred Hopson 
WHEN THE BOWHEAD WHALE MAKES HIS APPEARANCE, THE “HARVEST TIME” OF THE 
ESKIMOS IS AT HAND 


The great hunting oomiak is drawn up on the ice and its crew of eight or nine men stand at their places, ready 
to launch it instantly when the signal is given. Great excitement prevails, though not a word is spoken. 
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year we were in the 
North, the season on fox 
trapping was shortened by 
a month. All the natives 
took in their traps on the 


day set, although there 
was no warden. within 
six hundred miles, and 


one eskimo made a three- 
day dog sled trip to tell 
his father of the change 
in the law! Hendee and 
I accompanied the natives 
offshore excur- 


on their 


sions and secured our 
quota of specimens, taking 
groups of walrus, and 
spotted, ringed and beard- 
ed seals. 

The natives use the 
skins of walrus and beard- 
ed seals in making their 
great hunting oomiaks. 
The walrus skins are so 
bulky it is necessary to 
split them. Natives of Bering Strait are adepts at this 
work, but those farther north are not so skillful, and 
These skin boats are 


economic 


usually use the lighter seal skins. 
light and very strong, being the only type of canoe suit- 
able for work in shifting ice. Many times we were 
squeezed by large cakes, but the skins merely gave, and 
we drew the boats safely upon the ice. 

Then came the cold north winds, the “nigik’’ of the 
“Young ice’ formed far out toward the horizon, 
the white whales 


eskimo. 
the walrus herds drifted 
disappeared, and the bird migrants had long since made 
their trek to a warmer clime. I had rather dreaded the 
disappearance of the sun, because of the monotony of 
the long winter days, but I found that winter is vaca- 


southward, 





A NATIVE TRAPPER, EQUIPPED FOR THE HUNT. 
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BROWSING REINDEER 


These animals are a very important factor 
life of the Alaskan Eskimos. 


IN WINTER THE ESKIMOS DRESS ENTIRELY 


tion time among the es- 
kimos. True, the men folk 
had their trap lines to at- 
tend, for they 
upon their take of arctic 
fox to furnish them with 
white man’s luxuries, but 


depend 


there were more people 
in the village, there were 
more dances and celebra- 
tions during the dark 
days than all the other 


months of the year put 
together. 

The eskimos were a jo- 
vial, sociable lot and 
thoroughly enjoyed as- 
sembling in the school 
house once or twice a 
week for an all night 

a dance, and when half a 
dozen natives put on a 


performance with the as- 
sembled villagers chanting 
with the drum- 


in the 


in time 
mers,-—there was no doubt they were having the time 
of their lives. There is a wild, barbaric rhythm to their 
music, as they sing and beat their small skin drums, that 


makes the blood of the most civilized individual run 
warm. A wedding in the village is always an occasion 


for a celebration. A missionary often makes a circuit 
of the coast by dog sled, to marry the couple deluded in 
the idea they could not live without each other. 

One young couple made the sled trip from Icy Cape 
to Wainwright to be married and had a novel experience 
to start on their life’s journey together. They were in 
the little snow-drifted igloo of the parents of the bride- 
to-be, in the early morning, as they were preparing for 


the sixty-mile sled trip. Suddenly there was a great 


—— 


ae a 


S lw wee = 


— men ion & 


IN FUR, WEARING A LIGHT, 


SHIRT-LIKE GARMENT MADE FROM THE SUMMER SKINS OF REINDEER, WITH THE HAIR NEXT TO THE BODY, WHILE OVER 


THIS IS PULLED AN ARTIGA WITH THE FUR WORN ON THE OUTSIDE. 
READY TO MEET THE COLDEST WEATHER IN ENTIRE COMFORT. 


MITTENS COMPLETE HIS OUTFIT AND HE IS 


WITH FUR PANTS, HEAVY BOOTS, SOCKS AND 
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commotion among the dogs tied outside,—and being wise 
to the ways of the North, the girl took her rifle when 
going out to investigate. There at the cache stood a 
great “Silver King,” a polar bear, and one well-aimed 
shot made old “Nannuk” into a fine museum specimen. 
No chance for a celebration 

is lost, and when New Year's - 

Day finally drifted 
Allen and I arranged dog and 
reindeer races 
priate prizes hung up for each 

event. The very 

cold, and as the sun was still 

the horizon, held 

the races We 

started several reindeer teams 

off at five-mile ; - 
“trot,” and at of 

the pistol, the seven teams 


around, 


with appro- 


day was 


below we 
about noon. 
once on a 
the crack 
jumped in as many different 


directions, each team radiat- —_ 
ing from the common center ’ 
like spokes 


Only one team was persuaded 


from a_ wheel! 


to finish by the time dark- 


give their sleds a push at the signal,—the pistol was 
fired, and the race was on. The dogs headed for one 
point, but in scarcely more than two more seconds 
they all mixed in the grandest dog fight I have ever 
seen, with eleven swearing eskimos plying whips, and 


~ - 





ness set in! While waiting 
for the deer to show up, we 
started the big race of the THE FROZEN ARCTIC—HUNTERS NEGOTIATING THE ROUGH SEA ICE 





THE ARCTIC FREE OF 
NIGHTS AND THE MARVELLOUS LIGHT EFFECTS SEEN 
IS ONE NOT OFTEN TOLD 


ICE—THE STORY OF BEAUTY WRITTEN 
IN 


day, a five-mile event for teams of nine dogs each. 
Eleven sleds were entered—ninety-nine dogs, and instead 
of starting them out at intervals of one minute as is usu- 
ally the case, we lined them up, all to start at once. 


Eleven anxious eskimos, whip in hand, stood ready to 





THESE 


ninety-nine dogs, sleds and 
harnesses in a hopeless tangle. 
It was a great race! 
Weather conditions along 
the arctic coast are not as 
severe as one would imagine. 
I heard an old sourdough at 
Nome describe Alaskan 
weather by saying, “Stranger, 
we have eleven months win- 
ter, and one month dog-goned 
late in the fall,” but we 
found this an exaggeration. 
The winters are ideal for 
travelling, and we made the 
two hundred mile round trip 
journey to Barrow with the 
dogs during the dark days; 
and after the sun returned, I 
made a continuous trip to 
Cape Prince of Wales, a 
journey of six hundred and 
fifty miles. Overland travel 
is almost impossible except 
during the winter months; 
then the uneven tundra is packed hard with drifted snow, 
the lagoons and meandering rivers are frozen, and often 
the sea ice is smooth enough for making good progress. 
The days are short, but the gray light of mid-day is suffi- 
cient, although the absence of shadows makes the whole 


IN 


THE MOONLIGHT 
NORTHERN SKIES, 














The author discovers a nest of young 
whistling swans. Many species of birds 
rear families when the spring rains come 
and the snow disappears from the tundra. 
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Photographs by Harry C. Bloomfield. 
Above—The natives stage a celebration, their ‘‘Nele- 
kutuk” or dance of the air, to mark a successful sea- 
son. The group in front is preparing ‘“Muk-tuk”— 
the skin of the whale cut in strips and eaten raw, as 
a delectable morsel at the feast following the dance. 





Above — The Proud Father of a 
Happy Alaska Eskimo Baby. 


Center—Old Nannuk, 

—— | the Polar Bear, con- 

verted by one well di- 

' rected shot into a fine 
museum specimen. 


A ‘“‘close-up”” of the en- 
thusiastic Eskimo dancer. 




















Lovely Arctic wild-flowers, which 
bloom in profusion in the springtime, 
will beautify her wedding. 


Thrilling times prevail 
while the hunting sea- 
son for the Bowhead 
Whale is on, for great 
skill is required and 
not a little bravery. It 
is a tremendous task to 
care for the kill, but 
not an ounce of flesh 
is wasted 








The little bride-to-be, waiting in the 
entrance of her snow-drifted igloo. 
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Photograph by Fred Hopson. 


A Great Capture 
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country look flat. Time and again I have had the dogs 
drop down a coulee ahead of me so suddenly it was im- 
possible to keep the sled from following. 

It is during the light, moonlight nights of midwinter, 
however, that the traveller really enjoys mushing along 
the coast. The nights are snapping cold, and one can 
hear the creaking of the sleds or the muffled howl of the 
malamute for a long distance; the aurora flares over- 
head, sometimes as a “milky way” extending across the 
northern sky, with ribbons of light dropping curtain-like 
toward the horizon, and again as scrolls working their 
way high in the heavens—a wierd, uncanny display that 
always makes one feel the greatness and solitude of the 
wide, snow-packed arctic. 

Then, as one has been stumbling after the sled for 
hours, perhaps holding to the handle bars for support, 
how kindly seems the warm glow of a native igloo, re- 
flected into the deep blackness from the single gut win- 
dow! How pleasing the smell of the native village, the 
chorus of the eskimo dogs in song, and the welcoming 
call of the people as they pour from their little drift 
igloos to aid you in caring for your team. And how 
kindly and simply they offer you hospitality. The kettle 
is immediately put on for tea and the women dry your 
fur boots and socks. They have not many conveniences, 
but the stranger is welcome to the best they have. Who 
can ask for more? When I hear the expression, “south- 
ern hospitality,” my mind does not carry a picture of 
white colonial mansions south of the Mason-Dixon fine, 
but rather, I have a vision of humble homes just south 
of latitude 72 North, where the eskimos and whites al- 
ways bid you welcome. 

When the sun returns in the spring, even though the 
days are actually colder than during the dark days of 
winter, it seems that summer is on its way. The natives 
begin to overhaul their whaling gear, they make harpoon 
points and paddles, and cut long lines from seal skins. 
Much of this is communistic labor, the women assem- 
bling to sew skins on the oomiak frames and the, men 
working together in preparing their whaling outfit. The 
Eskimos of our coast are not communistic, however, 
except they hunt together when after game too large 
for one man to handle. The skilled and persevering 
hunter is the wealthy one, and as with us, the shiftless 
individual must care for himself. 

Early in May, when the leads open, there is great ex- 
citement in the village, for “ahkalook,” the bowhead 
whale will soon make his appearance, diving from one 
open hole to another in the seemingly solid frozen arctic. 
The “harvest time” of the eskimo has come, and upon 
the events of the next few weeks rests the decision 
whether the natives will have a lean year or one of 
plenty. 

A trail is cut five or six miles through the rough ice 
to the “flaw” (where the grounded shore ice breaks away 
from the sea ice) and there camp is pitched and the na- 
tives eagerly await the first sign of life arriving from 
the south. In a day or so, possibly, some bronzed, fur- 
clad native will point to the south exclaiming “nau-ya.” 


It is the glaucous gull, the first arrival of the spring 
time. Then in the open leads appear glistening schools 
of beluga, the white whale, the “shishara’ of the na- 
tives, and soon “ahkalook” is sure to appear. 

‘Not a word is spoken when hunting the bowhead whale. 
The oomiak is drawn up on the ice and the crew of eight 
or nine men stand at their places ready to launch the 
canoe, while the “boatsteerer” is in the bow with dart- 
ing gun in hand. This is a harpoon with long line at- 
tached to sealskin floats, and fires an eight-gauge bomb 
upon contact with the heavy skinned whale. Often the 
“ahkalook” rises directly in front of the canoe—and the 
natives give one shove and literally throw the boat upon 
the whale, the boatsteerer strikes the harpoon home, and 
immediately picks up the “second gun” and fires another 
bomb. Many times the whale is killed at once, but more 
often a long chase results in which the natives run along- 
side the wounded animal and fire more bombs. When 
the whales are sighted in the distance as they lie upon the 
water, the natives cautiously paddle near until the har- 
pooner can strike his victim. The harpoon is so heavy 
it is not thrown, but is shoved into the whale. Such 
hunting requires skill and not a little bravery. In the 
old days, the eskimos killed their game entirely with 
primitive instruments of bone, ivory and stone. After 
striking with the harpoon, they attempted to “ham- 
string” the whale by cutting the great tendon of the 
“small” just ahead of the massive flukes, and so keep the 
monster from diving. The average eskimo leads an ex- 
citing life. 

And what excitement prevails after a whale is killed! 
A flag is raised from: the camp of the victorious crew, 
and no matter what time of the day or night (for some 
one is always watching from an igloo top with a tele- 
scope) a line of dog teams will soon appear from the 
village, and all hands are ready to save the meat. With 
such huge animals, it is of course a tremendous task 
to care for the kill, but not an ounce of flesh is wasted. 
If the whale is small, say thirty-five feet or under in 
length, he is drawn bodily upon the ice, and so easily 
disposed of, but if it is a large specimen, it is necessary 
to cut it up under the water. The “whale bone,” for- 
merly of such commercial value, is divided among the 
crew, while the meat is given to all the villagers. 

After a successful season, the natives stage a celebra- 
tion, their “nelekutuk,” or dance of the air. The whal- 
ing canoes are drawn upon the tundra, with flags of the 
successful hunters flying, it being a great honor to have 
this flag at the masthead. Muk-tuk, the skin of the whale 
is cut in strips and eaten raw, and many native delica- 
cies are prepared for the feast which follows. A con- 
tinuous dance goes on, with the victorious hunters per- 
forming, ofttimes portraying their skill at the chase, 
while the assembled throng clap in unison and chant with 
the pounding of drums. Others of the eskimos have a 
large walrus skin upon which they are tossing, not a 
tumbling victim, but a dancing native who is thrown up- 
right, sometimes thirty feet in the air, gracefully keep- 
ing his erect pose. Of course when a dancer loses his 


(Continued on page 620) 





























EDITORIAL 


The Investigation of Uncle Sam’s Ranges 


vital to themselves, to the West as a whole, and to the 
It is to be regretted that the published reports 
of the hearings which the Public Lands Committee held 
in Washington and Arizona do not reflect an interest on 
the part of the Committee in getting at this crux of the 


ar is to be hoped that the Public Lands Committee of 

the United States Senate, which is now holding 
hearings in the West, will make a thorough case of its 
investigation of grazing on the National Forests and 
the unappropriated public domain. There is need for a 
penetrating inquiry into grazing conditions on publicly 
owned lands in the West, provided the investigation 
has broad public interests as its paramount ob- 
jective. The manner in which these lands are grazed 
by cattle and sheep reaches farther than most people sus- 
pect. As an issue, the price which Uncle Sam places 
upon his forage is of minor importance. The real issue 
from the broad public standpoint is the effect of the 
grazing upon present and future supplies of forests and 
waters. 

The very life of the West is dependent upon the water 
which flows down from the mountains on which millions 
of sheep and cattle are now being grazed. The perma- 
nence of its water supply, therefore, is directly affected 
by the conditions of forest and plant growth on the 
mountain slopes. For every stockman now fighting to 
graze his stock on the public range, there are several 
thousand American citizens directly concerned in the way 
in which the ranges are used. Their lives, their property 


and their prosperity are at stake. This is particularly 


“true of the lands within the National Forests which 


were created for the primary purpose of conserving 
forests and waters that the West might grow and pros- 
per and contribute its wonderful resources to the up- 
building of the nation. 

To what extent is grazing, as now conducted on the 
National Forests and the public domain, affecting the 
present and future supply of water for the West? To 
what extent is it affecting forest conditions which are the 
secret to abundant and permanent water supply? This is 
the big issue that must be read into the present grazing 
controversy, and it is the situation into which the Senate 
Investigating Committee must delve to the bottom before 
it can make recommendations to Congress that will have 
public confidence and public support. 

The livestock industry is but one of many great west- 
ern industries dependent upon the proper use of our 
public lands. Farming, fruit growing, lumbering, water 


power and city building, each have an interest no less 
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nation. 


grazing situation. A review of these reports fails to re- 
veal any sincere attempt by the Committee to bring out 
the facts concerning the effect of grazing on forest regen- 
eration or water supply. The whole effort of the Com- 
mittee seems to have been to elicit from its witnesses 
by leading questions superficial criticism of public offi- 
cials who are endeavoring to carry out the grazing poli- 
The testimony of disgruntled 
stockmen fills page after page of the report. If the 
hearings now being conducted in other western states 
continue to evade the great public question involved in 
this grazing situation, the committee’s work will have 


cies of the Government. 


been a waste of public funds. 

There is a great amount of misinformation abroad 
in respect to grazing on the National Forests and the 
public domain, which must be cleared up by the com- 
mittee. The stockmen themselves have contributed to 
this misinformation. For example, a special edition of 
the Weekly Bulletin of the Idaho Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, issued last April, contains the following astound- 
ing statement : 

“Forester Greeley and some of his assistants, who 
have never lived on the western ranges and know little 
of the methods of handling stock here or the actual facts 
regarding their habits, try to claim that sheep and cattle 
injure the young pine seedlings. On this account, the 
number of stock to be grazed on the National Forests 
of Arizona recently has been reduced 29 per cent. Cattle 
and sheep do not injure pine seedlings except in the very 
rarest instances. Occasionally a cow steps on a young 
seedling, but this rarely ever kills it. Contrary to what 
the Forester and his assistants seem to care to believe, 
sheep and cattle never eat any brush or trees of the pine 
family. The turpentine in the pine sap is not palatable 
to them.” 

Upon what showing of facts the stockmen feel jus- 
tified in telling the public that sheep and cattle do not in- 
jure brush or trees of the pine family, we do not know. 
So far as information goes, the livestock industry has 
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never made an exhaustive independent study of the effect 
of grazing upon tree growth or water conservation. On 
the other hand, the Forest Service has for more than fif- 
teen years had specially trained men studying these sub- 
jects in various parts of the West, and it has abundant 
data to show that overgrazing is a serious menace both 
to forest regeneration and water conservation. Work- 
ing from their experiment stations in California, the 
Pacific Northwest, the Southwest, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, their foresters and grazing specialists have estab- 
lished beyond all question of doubt that grazing is in- 
jurious to tree growth wherever wrong systems of graz- 
ing management are practiced, no matter where the range 
is located. Their records not only refute the stockmen’s 
claim that the cows step aside for the young pine seed- 
lings, but they show conclusively that under conditions 
not at all uncommon the animals stunt and kill the little 
trees by browsing. In the statement quoted, the stock- 
men’s irresponsibility for truthful statements may also be 
found in the opening sentence. As a matter of fact the 
Chief Forester W. B. Greeley was educated in the West, 


and lived most of his life in the West until he was ap- 
pointed Chief Forester a few years ago. 

We believe that the time has come to penetrate the 
smoke screen which the stockmen are throwing up 
against the fair valuation and right management of 
grazing on Uncle Sam’s pastures, and to go to the very 
bottom of grazing conditions. The grazing industry in 
the West, so far as it is dependent upon public lands for 
forage, must be put once for all in its proper place in 
rclation to the interests of other industries and other citi- 
zens in these key lands to general prosperity. That the 
unreserved public domain is badly overgrazed is gener- 
ally conceded. That portions of many of the National 
Forests are likewise overgrazed will be readily admitted 
by many. The recommendations of the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee for the proper admin‘stration of graz- 
ing on these lands must be based upon a grazing man- 
agement which protects and holds supreme their primary 
value as reservoirs of forests and waters. Anything short 
of this will be short of statesmanship and of real pvblic 
service. 


Retimbering “Old Ironsides” 


HE story published on page 583 of this issue, de- 

scribing the wood from which our forefathers fash- 
ioned our most famous warship “Old Ironsides” is an 
interesting and timely contribution to the restoration of 
this historic frigate. The U. S. S. Constitution is 
probably the best example of the wooden ship of old now 
afloat. That she has endured for more than a century 
and a quarter is high testimony of the care with which 
our early naval men selected her timbers and put them 
into place. In restoring her to the image of 1797, it is 
proposed to replace her parts, sail for sail, and timber 
for timber. 

As Commander Duncan points out, the task of re- 
placing her more massive timbers will undoubtedly be 
the most difficult to execute. Built during a time when 
the navy had at its disposal unlimited forests of virgin 
timber from which to select their wooden beams and 
frames, she is to be rebuilt at a time when those for- 
ests are all but gone. To match the pine and liveoak 
part for part may, it is feared, actually delay the re- 
building of the ship. 

While the actual dimensions and species of many of 
the old timbers will not be known until work of restora- 


tion begins, it would seem the part of both wisdom and 
patriotism for proper agencies. to locate in advance 
sources from which the timber required might be ob- 
tained. Here, we believe, is an opportunity for the 
lumber industry to render a great patriotic service. By 
ascertaining at once from those who will have charge of 
the restoration the approximate requirements, the lum- 
ber industry, through the facilities offered by its re- 
gional associations, could search out, locate, and if 
need be option sufficient standing timber of the size 
and species required. This may be a long task and 
certainly it is one which ought to be taken up well in 
advance to preclude expensive delays in the rebuilding. 

The restoration of “Old Ironsides” is first and last 
a purely patriotic cause, and the great lumber industry 
of America will no doubt be proud to contribute its 
services in a national and appropriate way. Informa- 
tion regarding plans for rebuilding the Constitution may 
be obtained by writing Rear-Admiral L. R. DeSteiguer, 
U. S. N., Navy Yard, Boston, Massachusetts. The old 
records of the Navy Department and all helpful data 
in its files will be available to those interested in making 
sure that the proper timber be obtained for the work. 





Washington, D. C., not later than November 1. 
ton, chairman, Groton, Massachusetts; 
522 Spring Street, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


tee on Elections prior to November 1. 





ELECTION OF NEW OFFICERS 


UGGESTIONS for the nominations of officers of The American Forestry Association to be elected in Janu- 
ary next should be sent to the Committee on Elections, The American Forestry Association, 1523 L Street, 
The Committee on Elections consists of William P. Whar- 
Barrington Moore, 925 Park Avenue, New York, and William L. Hall, 
At the forthcoming election new officers will be elected to fill the 
positions of president, twenty-one vice-presidents, treasurer, and five directors, three to serve for terms of five 
years, one for a term of two years, and one for a term of one year. 

Under the by-laws members of the Association are privileged to nominate candidates, provided said nomina- 
tions are signed by not less than twenty-five members of the Association, and are in the hands of the Commit- 
Nominations mide by the Committee on Elections, together with any 
nominations made by the members, will be published in the December issue of this magazine. 
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The Wood in “Old Ironsides” 


(Continued from page 587) 


only half an inch larger than Colo. Cleghorn wishes; timbers contributed to the delays of her building. Ex- 


the others in the same proportion.” 

As an interesting sidelight on the prices of some of 
the oak timber supplied for the Constitution—the follow- 
ing letter to Tench Coxe, Esq., from the War Depart- 
ment, dated July 5, 1794, is quoted: 

“I have the honor to transmit for your information 
the extract of a letter from Mr. Charles Vaughan 
of Boston, by which you will perceive the price of Oak 
plank at that place. I am Sir, 

* * * * * 
Extract OF Mr. VAUGHAN’s LETTER 
“Boston 22 June 1794 

“Plank in demand here is from 40 to 60 feet in length, 
and 21% inches thick, price 35 dollars—3 inch, of same 
length, 40 dols. The plank I engage to deliver shall 
average 56 feet and none shall be under 50 feet, and a 
proportion shall be 70 feet long, the thickness of 2% 
inches should be 45 dollars and 3 inch 50 dollars. I 
have heard also from Kennebeck & I have 2000 tons 
of timber % of which is proper for this purpose, but 
say 150. If time will permit I can furnish, Cost to me 
as follows, without allowance for waste in timber refuse 
plank or the like— 


For 2% inch—lm_ 5 tons timber at 16/ its value now 


ap! | WnRERDRSE BaD ERS UUs tnt TEC TE ae 400 
Saveiiee -GNROnsass ti oes es 2 &@ 
Freight at least 1.4 of Boston 
price . Briere IPRS LE ote ee a 2123 6 
912 6 
co; ieee 1 Geen ee ey 416 0 
SAMIR NNO er 3— 0 
ECE PEELE STE Ret ET ee? 3 00 
10 16 90 


I do not think the additional sum I have suggested 
will more than cover the risk of such contract.” 

In the fall of 1795, the War Department wrote that 
“it has been determined on to supply the Yards to the 
Northward first with live oak Timber,” and that Mr. 
Morgan was “absent on that Business in Georgia, where 
he will probably remain until a supply for all frigates 
is procured.” But the supply was not forthcoming 
as expected for on May 17, 1796, the Secretary wrote, 
in part, to Captain Samuel Nicholson, who had been se- 
lected to command the Constitution, as follows: 

“It afforded me pleasure to learn that a Vessel had 
arrived at Portsmouth laden with live oak, which I hope 
is at Boston by this time—This Cargo will no doubt 
be a great acquisition and be a means of getting the 
Hull of the Frigate in great forwardnes: (if not com- 
pleat) this year.” 

The Constitution was not, however, ready for launch- 
ing until October, 1797, more than a year later. No 
doubt many things other than the procurement of her 


action in all things seems to have been the rule and in 
the absence of scientific data, opinions no doubt varied 
From the following extract of a 
letter written by the War Secretary on January 25, 1796, 
one may easily imagine that it was a compromising set- 
tlement of a long and tenacious controversy: 

“The Masting the Frigates now building have been 
submitted to several Gentlemen of considerable abilities 
and reputed skill in Naval Affairs for their opinions 
as to the best proportions for Masting the two Classes 
of Ships so as to answer all the purposes necessary for 
Ships of War—but a diversity of opinions having arisen 
on the length of particular Masts and Yards, I am in- 
duced to propose, that the Captain, and Constructor, of 
each Frigate, shall have liberty to Mast and Spar their 
own Ship according to the best of their judgments.” 

This latitude is unheard of today. 

Protecting the ship timbers against decay was not over- 
looked as evidenced by a letter written May 14, 1795, by 
the War Office to Captain James Sever which reads: 

“T have received your letter of the 26th. Your di- 
rection for putting the white oak timber when dressed, 
into salt water, is doubtless a very. good one. By this 
post will be transmitted to Mr. Hacket, copies of two 
letters from Mr. Humphreys, the constructor of the 
frigate building at Philadelphia. In one of them he 
suggests that it would be expedient to bore the ends 
of the beams, and for a certain part to run a whip saw 
through the center, and then to fill the auger holes, and 
the opening, with salt, in order to prevent the rotting 
of the timber. Should Mr. Hacket approve the project 
of boring, and sawing, the putting them into salt-water 
will more effectually preserve them, I conceive, than 
Mr. Humphrey’s application of salt. The part sawed, 
may be opened, as Mr. Humphreys proposed; and if the 
time they shall lay in the salt water shall raise doubt 
whether they are sufficiently penetrated, the dry salt may 
be afterwards applied.” 

Wood preservers of today will smile at the crude and 
laborious methods which these old shipbuilders employed 
in treating their timbers but what they lacked in scien- 
tific wood knowledge they more than made up in the 
meticulous care with which they selected, fashioned and 
placed every wooden part. It is of interest to note that 
seamen of today maintain that salting preserves wood bet- 
ter than any modern practices and this is. borne out by 
the remarkable state of preservation of the Constellation 
and Constitution. 

To what extent the timbers of “Old Ironsides’” will 
have to be replaced in whole or in part is not yet de- 
termined but it is known that the task of wood replace- 
ment will be large. Although reconditioned on three 
previous occasions—the first in 18338, again in 1871 and 
a third time in 1906, it is estimated that nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars will be necessary to rebuild her as she was orig- 


widely and warmly. 


(Continued on page 620) 
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HROUGH the superficial bravado of the Shanty-boy’s contempt for 

the Farmer’s Son, as sung in this inimitable ballad, gleams the bitter 
truth of his knowledge that his rival, “the mossback”’ is, after all, the better 
off. And there is a certain pathos in his gallant attempt to gloss over 
this fact with a veneer of rough fun—the crude effort of a simple type to 
hide his tragedy. 


By FrRANz RICKABY 


V. The Shanty-boy and the Farmer’s Son 


HIS old favorite of the pine woods, in the form 
of a debate between two earnest young ladies 

over the merits of their respective lovers, finally 
won by what the shanty-boy would probably call the 
affirmative side of the question, owed its popularity to 
the fundamental fact of a class distinction, a distinction 
which still exists,in some quarters of our fair land— 
that between,,the sophisticated person of the city and 
world at large, and his more ingenuous brother who 
tills the soil. 

Although the farms came to furnish the logging camps 
many an efficient winter seasons, it 
could hardly be otherwise than that the dyed-in-the-wool 
shanty-boy, the courageous, daring, pent-up animal who, 


woodsman in the 


after the spring drive, roared into the cities and. towns 
for his riotous and spendthrift holiday, should hold at 
some degree of contempt the quieter, more provident 
farmer fellow with his less hazardous occupation and his 
deterrent tendency to pocket his stake and retire to his 
friendly acres, or his father’s. | Those who preyed on 
the shanty-boy’s strength and weakness, who quenched 
his thirst and satisfied his various hungers, fed fat that 
vanity of his by which he believed himself possessed of 
an emboldening worldly-wisdom. The shanty-boy’s con- 
tempt for the farmer’s son, who tended to, show diffi- 
dence in the places of broad paths and glittering doors, 
was surpassed only by the contempt affected toward him 
by those whose insidious blandishments failed to conjure 
forth his money. 

But the shanty-boy’s contempt for the farmer’s son, 
for all his boasting and superficial bravado, and for all 
his singing about it, was more apparent than real; for in 
his innermost being the shanty-boy, unattached and ut- 
terly without home except the camps, knew that although 


his experience was the larger and more picturesque, it 
was the more costly. He knew, as all knew, that the 
“mossback,” with all his diffidence and handicapping 
greenness, was the better off. There were in all likeli- 
hood very few shanty-boys who did not form and nour- 
ish annually the sincere intention of acquiring farms and 
families of their own. This hypothesis finds support in 
the final stanza of many a shanty song and _ ballad, 
wherein the singer proposes to give over his roving and 
improvident life and settle down. In the great majority 
of cases the intention bore no fruit, and it was thus 
over a substance of tragedy that the shanty-boy laid his 
veneer of fun and had his flings at the “mossback.” 

The rivalry, barring the action of liquor, was not deep 
or vital, and did not reach the fatal intensity of that be- 
tween the cowboy and the sheep-herder, or the ranch- 
man and the fence-farmer, in our western country; for 
in the latter cases the dominant motif was that of self- 
preservation—always potentially terrible. No such rivalry 
could exist between the shanty-boy and the farmer, for 
where the one plied his trade the other, by the very 
nature of things, could not. 

The shanty-boy was not the first to sing of his own 
bold self as being the woman’s choice as against some 
other fellow. The sailor did it before him, in an old- 
world song known as “I Love My Sailor Boy.” In 
this song, which is evidently the pattern for “The Shanty- 
boy and the Farmer’s Son,” a daughter successfully 
withstands her mother’s commonsense advice to let her 
tarry sailor go his nefarious ways and attach herself in- 
stead to some steady-going and provident farmer's son. 
But the girl finally exclaims, 

“A fig for all your farmer's sons! Such lovers I dis- 
dain,” and declares herself once and for all faithful to 
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the lad who dares to face the raging main where the 
stormy winds do blow. 

The Trenton town mentioned in the second line of 
stanza 1 as being the scene of this famous debate, would 
seem to mean little in a historical way. In another ver- 
sion of the ballad it is “Stroner town,” which the singer, 
M. C. Dean, of Virginia, Minnesota, described for me 
as being at the head of Manistee Lake, six miles up from 
Manistee, Michigan. I have not verified this. The singer 
of another version walked along leisurely till he came 
near “a twinkling town,” which no degree of investiga- 
tion will locate. And still another version mentions no 
town at all. The singer in “I Love My Sailor Boy” 
wandered down “Liverpool’s street so gay.” So much 
for the geography of the piece. 


The ballad as I print it here was sung for me by Mr. 
Ed Springstad, of Bemidji, Minnesota, known, through- 
out the Bemidji country at least, as “Arkansaw.” Spring- 
stad was an old woodsman of large experience in the 
white pine woods, and was, by his very own account, 
the best foreman who ever got out a log; and by the 
same account he was the best log-birler since Paul Bun- 
yan. He described to me in great detail the purpose of 
this ballad—that of riling the farmer boys—and assured 
me that in this use it was always eminently successful. 
I always use this song on my programs, and the line 
which seems to cause my listeners the most joy is this 
one: 

“You have no need to be in debt when you're on a 
good farm.” 


The Shanty-boy and the Farmer’s Son 
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As I walked out one evening just as the sun went down, 


I carelessly did ramble till I came to Trenton town. 
I heard two maids conversing as slowly I passed by; 
One say’d she loved a farmer’s son, the other a shanty-boy. 


The one that loved her farmer’s son, those words I heard her say: 


“The reason that I love him, at home with me he'll stay. 
He’ll stay at home all winter; to the shanties he will not go, 
And when the spring it doth come in, his land he’ll plow and sow.” 


“All for to plow and sow your land,” the other girl did say, 


“If crops should prove a failure, your debts you could not pay, 
If crops should prove a failure and the grain market be low, 
The sheriff he would sell you out to pay the debts you owe.” 


‘*All for the sheriff selling us out, it doth not me alarm. 


You have no need to be in debt when you’re on a good farm. 
You raise your bread all on your farm; you don’t work through storms of rain, 
While your shanty-boy he must work each day his family to maintain. 


“Oh, how you praise your shanty-boy who off to the woods must go! 


He’s ordered out before daylight to work through storms and snow, 
Whilst happy and contented my farmer’s son doth lie 
And he tells to me sweet tales of love until the storm goes by.” 


6 


“That’s the reason I praise my shanty-boy. He goes up early in the fall. 


He is both stout and hardy and he’s fit to stand the squall. 
It’s with pleasure I'll receive him in the spring when he comes down, 
And his money quite free he’ll share with me when your farmer’s sons have none. 


“I could not stand those silly words your farmer’s son would say. 


They are so green the cows oftimes have taken them for hay. 
How easy it is to know them when they come into town! 
Small boys they will run up to them sayin’, “Ho, mossback, are ye down?”’ 


“What I say’d about your shanty-boy, I'll hope you'll excuse me, 


And of my ignorant farmer’s son I hope I do get free. 
Then if ever I do get a chance, with a shanty-boy I'll go, 
And I'll leave poor mossback stay at home his buckwheat for to sow.” 








Keep Your Head 


And Know What to Do When Lost in the Woods 


By E. J. 


66FFOST” is a small word, but the realization of its 

full meaning sometimes comes with stunning 

force to the individual. Having been lost my- 

self a number of times, I am writing so that others may 

possibly benefit from some of my experiences—lessons 
often bitterly learned. 

It is no disgrace to get lost, and I have 

A few great woods- 


never known 
a person who was entirely immune. 
men I have known 
could traverse the 
forests partly by in- 
stinct and partly by 
signs, and apparently 
know their 
exact location. But it 
is not the that 
they never do get lost 
that brings them out 
of the woods safely. 
It is the fact that even 
though they do get 
lost, they do not make 
hopeless by 


always 


tact 


matters 
losing their brains as 
well as their bodies. 

When you go into 
the woods or moun- 
tains, always try to 
make yourself believe 
that you are going to 
be lost during the 
trip, and outfit ac- 
cordingly. The aver- 
age person thinks 
that a compass is 
about the only essen- 
tial needed if one be- 
comes lost. A good 
compass should al- 
ways be in possession 
of every person who 
is traveling in strange 
woods, yet if one de- 
pends entirely on this 
instrument he may 
spend many nights and days of terror, for a compass is 
easily broken, or minerals in the ground may cause the 
hand to move backward and forward incessantly. 

Equally as important as a compass is food to sustain 
strength until one can find his way out of the forest. This 
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A QUICKLY CONSTRUCTED TYPE OF ADIRONDACK 
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food should be carried as emergency rations, should be as 
highly concentrated as possible, and should be packed in 
waterproof containers. The writer uses an ordinary cocoa 
can for the container, and the cover easily can be sold- 
ered on. Bar chocolate and cocoa butter are considered 
about the best-balanced emergency ration. Our fore- 
fathers dried every particle of moisture from cornmeal 
One should never consider living on the 
wild animals he en- 
counters when lost, 


and carried this. 


for I have been lost in 
sections where I knew 
there were meat ani- 
mals, and yet I could 
not even get close to 
a red squirrel. There 
are certain seasons 
when no food is avail- 
able in the Northern 
forest. Dried fruits 
are very good to 
carry as a “lost” ra- 
tion, and often come 
in very handy when 
one is not lost. 

For years | 
have trapped the 
fur-bearers 


many 


elusive 
of the Adirondacks. 
When I go out on the 
trapline, I never 
know just what time 
I will return. I may 
come to the trail of a 
fisher or a bear, and 
be off my regular line 
for days at a time. 
Then is the time the 
emergency rations 
come in handy. 
Matches and salt are 
very necessary equip- 
ment, to be carried at 
all times. I know of 
no match container 


* LEAN- 


TO”"——BUT ONE PROVIDING ADEQUATE SHELTER IN CASE 
OF EMERGENCY. 


which is more waterproof than a tightly corked bottle. 
This will stand even a ducking into a stream. Salt can be 
carried in the same manner. Assuming that a lost person 
does capture some denizen of the wilds whose flesh may 
be used as food—a porcupine, for instance—the half- 


























cooked flesh will be unap- 
petizing enough with salt, 
but without it only a 
starving person will con- 
sume it. A belt ax and a 
good knife with a strong 
blade must at all times ac- 
company a traveler of the 
wilds. The ax will be 
needed to cut fuel and 
build overnight camps, 
while the knife will be 
used for various purposes, 
like whittling shavings for 
the fire or repairing snow- 
shoes. 

Perhaps you who have 
never been lost will think 
some of the articles I have 
mentioned are unneces- 
sary, and that you would 
only be loading yourself 
down with junk. But if 
the half dozen persons 
who are lost here in the 
Adirondacks each year, 
and are never found, had 
prepared for what hap- 
pened, a different story 
could have been told. 
Fresh in my mind is the 
remembrance of a Buffalo, 
New York,man who came 
to the vicinity of Owls 
Head early last fall to 
hunt grouse. One morning 


he went into the forest to hunt, as usual. 
to arrive at camp that night, a search was made, but no 
hunter could be found. On the morrow the search was 
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COUNTRY WHERE 


IT 


When he failed 





IS VERY EASY TO BECOME 

CONFUSED IN SENSE OF DIRECTION AND WHERE A 

FEW COMMON-SENSE RULES WILL ENABLE ONE TO 
AVOID GETTING “LOST.” 


hurriedly, as nearly every- 
one does. If the person 
has acompass and the 
hand “sets” readily, he 
should abide entirely by 
it, and after taking a men- 
tal inventory of the sur- 
roundings—the sun and 
the way the streams are 
running—he should select 
a route and follow it with- 
out changing until he 
comes to some place that 


‘ 


he recognizes. Assuming 
that the compass refuses 
to give any definite direc- 
tion, or that the lost per- 
son has none with him, 
which is usually the case, 
the method of following a 
stream, if such can be lo- 
cated, is the surest | 
know. However, one 
must realize that in cer- 
tain sections of a moun- 
tain country, known as the 
divide, water may run in 
different directions within 
a very short space. It is 
advisable always to follow 
down stream, as this will 
be more apt to lead one 
out of a mountain and 
forest country. If water 
is apparently still, one can 
tell which way it is flow- 


ing by tossing in a dry stick and then watching it. In very 
cold weather, a person might have to cut a hole in the ice, 
if no waterfalls could be located, or the incline were not 


continued, and for many days, but eventually the search great enough. After a hole is cut in the ice on a stream, 


was discon- 
tinued, and the 
case goes 
down in Adi- 
rondack his- 
tory as one 
more person 
who became 
lost and in 
some manner 
unknown, per- 
ished. There 
are hundreds 
of such cases. 


The very first thing a person should do the minute he 
realizes that he is lost is to stop moving immediately. The 
chances are good that he is closer to some object or some 
place that he will recognize than he will be by dashing off 


getting lost in the woods. 
dack Mountains,—a man who spends practically all his time in the woods. 
first article appeared in the last issue and dealt with getting lost in our western 
Mr. Dailey carries the subject to our eastern mountains, but gives 
invaluable advice to those who are contemplating hunting or outing trips into 
any region. 


mountains, 


The hunting season is just ahead. 
are planning for their Fall hunting trips. 
forth into the woods, many into unfamiliar country. And many will be inex- 
perienced in the ways of woodcraft. 


Every year, the chase writes its scroll of terrible experiences and takes its 
toll of human life under the caption “Lost.” 
contingency is to know how to keep one’s head and just what to do when the 
terrible realization dawns that “You are lost.” 


The article printed herewith is the second and concluding one dealing with 
It is written by an experienced guide in the Adiron- 


a wilderness region. 


Sportsmen in every state in the Union 
Thousands, yes millions, will go 


The best precaution against such a 


a few fish may 
sometimes be 
caught,if a line 
and hook is 
carried. A fish- 
line and hook, 
with perhaps a 
bit of pork 
rind for bait, 
The weighing alto- 
gether but a 
fraction of an 
ounce, has al- 
lowed many a 


man to live his allotted number of years who would have 
otherwise passed to the great beyond when out of food in 
Another item that the writer often 
carries in cold weather is a woolen blanket or, better still, 
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a pair, and these have 
turned many an un- 
comfortable night 
into a comparatively 
pleasant one. 

It is the night time 
that “gets” the person 
who is lost in the 
woods. As a guide in 
the Adirondack for- 
est, I have helped 
bring in persons who 
had been lost but a 
few days, and invari- 
ably they were raving 
maniacs, whom it 
took weeks of care to 
get back to normal. 
A lost person should 
always guard against 
the sudden approach 
of night and prepare 
for it. He is much 
better off to try and 
get some rest, and 
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start again at day- 
light. If the time is 
fall, when most peo- 
ple get lost, and the country is not too far north, it is a 
simple matter to spend a night in the woods. Often a 
shelving rock can be located, and when a fire is built in 
front of it, and a heat reflector of green wood, earth or 
rock placed back of the fire, one may nap comfortably 
Usually there are plenty of leaves 


through a cold night. 
Enough 


to make a bed or covering if there is no blanket. 
wood should be cut or gathered to last the night through. 
Birch bark is the most highly inflammable article in the 
woods, and will burn readily, even though wet or ice- 
coated. The small boughs of young green cedar or spruce 
will also burn when wet. Dry material can often be found 
in snags or hollow logs, even after a heavy rainfall. 

If a person should get lost in the winter when the tem- 
perature is well below zero, then is the time that wood- 
craft is necessary. There is, however, one seeming ad- 
vantage in being lost during a cold period. An abundance 
of snow is usually on the ground, and it is possible for 
one to back-track himself to some place where he can get 
Yet I have known my snowshoe trail to 
Snow also causes 


his bearings. 
drift over before I had gone ten steps. 
the woods to look unfamiliar, and covers pitfalls lightly 
that may precipitate one into the hidden depths of a chasm, 
where he might sustain a broken bone. I have fallen into 
holes or over bluffs when I was afraid to move, for fear 
that I was crippled and unable to go on. Caution at such 
times should be a well-observed rule. 

Structures which can be built hastily, and yet will keep 
out the terrible breath of King Winter, are varied. Dif- 


ferent localities usually have their standards. Here in the 
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AND WARM, 


*Dacks, as in many of 
the timbered sections, 


the lean-to is the 


standard overnight 
camp, when nothing 


better is at hand. [ 
have known 
to live the whole win- 
ter through in a 
three - sided lean - to, 
known in the Far 
North as a Siwash 
camp, or Puckivan. 


persons 


Personally, I never 
spent a very comfort- 
able night in a lean-to 
when it was more 
than ten below, but if 
enough wood is con- 
; sumed in front, a per- 

son will exist. A 
camp of this type is 


A 
constructed 


usually 
by placing a pole from 
a crotch in one tree to 
another adjacent, and 
then piling on poles 
with one end resting 
on the ground. The top and sides are covered with ever- 
green boughs and a fire is built in front and kept burning 





IS TO BE FOUND 
UNDER A WINDFALL. 


continuously. 

The quickest and easiest built shelter that I know of 1s 
made by simply cutting an evergreen which is about fif- 
teen feet high, about halfway up. Then, when it falls over, 
cut off the inner branches and pile them on the outside. 
Occasionally a lost person can locate a tree that the snow 
has caused the branches to sag to the ground. This must 
be an evergreen, preferably a spruce, on account of the 
great denseness. 

I was running a trapline in the Cold River country one 
winter, and I went up into the Sawtooths one January 
I came to a very fresh 
Becom- 


day to look at some marten traps. 
track of one of these animals, which I followed. 
ing engrossed at my work, I failed to notice an approach- 
ing blizzard. Now, being lost in a blizzard is the worst 
misfortune that can ever come upon an outdoors man. 
No compass can help materially at this time, and the per- 
son soon perishes, unless unlooked for aid arrives. The 
first I noticed of the storm was when struck full in the 
face with an avalanche of snow. The wind high up in 
the mountains became terrific. I could not see a foot in 
front of my nose. The only way I could tell that I was 
going in the right direction was by the feel of lowering 
ground, denoting that I was going down the mountain- 
side. But at any moment I might fall into a pit hundreds 
of feet deep. This was close to the old Indian Pass re- 
gion, and one of the roughest of the whole Adirondacks. 
For hours I stumbled on, and I was beginning to realize 
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that if the storm did not soon abate I was doomed to 
spend a night in the forest, menaced by a storm so severe 
that I could not hope to erect any kind of a camp. Sud- 
denly there came a lull in the storm for about two seconds, 
and directly ahead of me I saw a giant spruce with boughs 
snow-laden and forced to the ground, as I have previously 
So closely were these limbs bound together 
Once inside it 


mentioned. 
that it took some time to penetrate them. 
was warm and free of snow. In fact, it seemed warmer 
than should be the case with no fire. Leaves were abun- 
dant and very deep on the ground, and I threw myself 


down, almost exhausted. Here is where I got the scare 


of my life, for I lay down beside a great, heavily furred 
animal, evidently a bear. I do not know which was the 
more scared, myself or the bear, but the bear gained his 
powers of locomotion first and quickly made his way out 
into the storm, leaving me in possession of a bed already 
warmed ! 

When no other way of determining the points of the 
compass are available, it is well to remember that the 
foliage and bark on the north sides of the trees are apt 
to be heavier, and that the tips lean normally to the south. 
Above all: “Keep your head.” <A person can get out of 
any woods if he will only reason things out. 


“Fuzzy” 


(Continued from page 582) 


berries that had hidden him so long, the Maple was sur- 
prised to see his size and width. Of course, etiquette 
forbade addressing anything to the Undergrowth—unless 
appealed to. But when the Maple’s curiosity overcame 
his scruples of propriety one morning in August, Fuzzy 
was agreeably surprised at his kindly and courteous man- 
A conversation was carried on pleasantly enough 
warm 


ner. 
and in spite of the difference in their rank a 
friendship sprang up between them 
Fuzzy said one morning after an hour 
or two of moody thought, “Why do you suppose they 
make shrubs like Here I am taller than almost 
everything in the Undergrowth and yet I haven't seeded 
and I can’t seem to learn how to send up shoots. I don’t 
even drop my leaves in winter. I’m not like any other 
tree, shrub or weed. Of course, it’s all very well for 
me to ignore the Undergrowth—but sometimes I feel as 
though I’m not as much good as the worst of them.” 
“Cheer up, Fuzzy,” replied his friend, “what are you 
You haven't finished growing and you 
Plenty of sun 


“T say, Sugar,” 


me? 


kicking about ? 
have a nice location here on the hillside. 
and water and nothing to worry about.” 

“I haven’t, eh? You don’t realize what it feels like 
not to have a name. Yow’re all right. The Sugar Ma- 
ples are a famous family and nothing to be ashamed of. 
But I may be, for all I know, some new cross between 
a poison Ivy and a Choke-berry.” 

The Sugar Maple was serious in a moment. After 
thinking a short while he asked. “Can you see that 
clump of trees on the brow of the hill below? Well, 
that big Maple is my father. He can probably see you, 
if I point you out to him. I'll be talking to him as 
soon as the earth currents are cool enough, and I'll ask 
him what you are. If he doesn’t know, it’ll be pretty 
queer. He’s fifty years old and can remember back 
when this whole valley was a Pine Forest. . . . Hullo! 
I wonder .. .” 

“Wonder what?” asked the seedling. 

“Oh, nothing. Just something, I was thinking out 
loud. I'll ask my father as soon as I can, that’s the 
way to do it.” 


And then the Seedling was reminded of his feud with 
the Undergrowth and wearily plied his energies to force 
out root tendrils nearer and near to the dangerous Alder 
shoot. 

By inspiration he sent his roots not straight towards 
the Alder’s parent root, but below it. So that the pow- 
erful tap root was avoided altogether and the fight for 
position was tendril against tendril. Considering the 
size of the opponents, the struggle was herculean. Each 
root system was more than twice the size of its respec- 
tive top development. And the Seedling was one against 
many, for every thing of the Undergrowth was crowd- 
ing threateningly around to send a thousand roots down 
and deprive him of sustenance at its source. 

As the struggle proceeded—ever so slowly reckoned in 
human time, but with a fierce activity translated into 
tree time—the jealous hatred of the Undergrowth broke 
into insult and jibe. He was nameless. A misfit. A 
grotesque freak. Fuzzy was extremely sensitive and so 
great an effect did this continued ridicule have on him that 
he fought less and less hopefully and often in despair. 

A weary evening in October came when frost was in 
the air, and a cool wind blew fitfully from the North. 
As it touched the Seedling’s top branches it cooled his 
heated fancy like a mother’s great limbs shading a seed- 
ling from the hot noon sun. And as he raised his head 
to greet the bliss of it, the wind grew steadier and a 
fragrant odor came cleanly to him—the odor of the 
North Forests. And a great longing rose up in him as 
there grew ever clearer the singing of the Lords of the 
Forest—of the Pines on the Far Hills. 

And so clear and free blew the breeze that all the 
Undergrowth heard it and was strangely silenced. For 
the Undergrowth admires the forest in its secret heart, 
but the Lords of the Forest inspire it with fear and awe. 
The reason is simple. Under a Pine little or nothing 
may thrive. The dense shade and the carpet of needles 
thick on the ground soon kill lesser things. Then the 
Pines arch themselves high over the soft carpet to make 
a vast cathedral—and here the Gods of the Forest come 
and make the edifice holy and inviolate forever. 
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The silence that came over the Undergrowth continued. 

Suddenly the Seedling noticed that his friend the 
Maple was waving his top branches wildly and swaying 
his stem in violent caricature of a dance. He stared in 
amazement. 

“Oh my twigs and leaf buds!” shouted his friend. 
“Oh my sainted grandfather’s tap-root! Who would 
have thought it!” And he commenced a second spasm 
of his dance. 

“What have you been drinking?” the Seedling called 
to him. “Have you forgotten that you’re a Tree of the 
Forest ?” 

The Maple became sober and grave, but repressed ex- 
citement was visible in his trembling leaves. ‘Old Top,” 
said he, “prepare yourself for a shock. I’ve found out 
what you are and if I gave you a thousand guesses you’d 
never hit it right.” 

He paused a moment to calm himself and all the 
Undergrowth sprang to instant attention, as the word 
spread like fire that something interesting was going on. 
The Undergrowth was exultant. The Seedling was 
about to be exposed. 

The Maple noticed this stirring about with a grim 
twinkle and held his news a moment so that his words 
would have their best effect. “Fuzzy,” he announced sol- 
emnly, for in spite of his exuberance of spirit he real- 
ized the dignity of the occasion, “You know that all 


’ 


these hills were once covered with Pines—and you know 
what has happened to the land in their absence.” Here 
he glanced meaningly around at the Undergrowth. “Well, 
Fuzzy, the Pines have returned and soon they will cover 
the hills once again. And it’s you—you, old stump, are 
the future patriarch of the Forest. Isn’t it too glorious 
to believe?” 

Fuzzy became rigid as a wild thought raced through 
him. “What do you mean,” he stammered. “Hurry, 
old friend—tell me!” 

“Why, you’re a Pine 
Lord of the Forest.” 

The whole Undergrowth 
broken by a repressed rustle as the unbelievable word 
was passed in awed and frightened whispers. 

Fuzzy in amazement struggled to accustom himself to 
his sudden glory. Great tears dropped to the ground 
unashamedly, for Fuzzy did not know he was weeping. 
And the whispered song of the Pines—the Pines on 
the North Hills—swelled in volume and grew into a 
mighty organ tone pealing louder and louder until with 
a blast the storm broke over the hillside. And the wind 
brought rain from the North to mingle with Fuzzy’s tears. 

And then he tossed his head to the storm and opened 
his soul to the rain and his great joy and pride poured 
into it as a river passes its final barrier and pours its 
vast volume into the sea that first gave it birth. 


a Pine! 





And the rightful 


was frozen into silence, 


North of the Arctic Circle 


(Continued from page 610) 


balance and comes tumbling down, there is great merri- 
ment, and the tossers try to keep him from regaining his 
feet. 

Shortly after the whaling season come the spring rains, 
the snows disappear from the tundra, and the gales break 
the arctic ice, carrying it far from sight. The prairie 
becomes clothed in its spring dress, the dwarfed willows 
bud and the fresh green leaves appear. The arctic wild 
flowers bloom in profusion, and the many species of 


The Wood in ‘ 


birds rear their families near the tundra pools. The cycle 
has been run—and instead of “eleven months winter, and 
one month dog-goned Jate in the fall,’ we find four sea- 
sons, fall, winter, spring and summer. And instead of 
six months daylight and activity, and six months dark- 
ness and inactivity, we find the eskimos happy, honest, 
healthy, hospitable people—living their lives much as 
we do ours, with their daily tasks to perform. 

(Photographs by author except where otherwise indicated ) 


‘Old Ironsides” 


(Continued from page 613) 


inally. Where will the rebuilders obtain timbers of the 
species and dimensions used in 1794? That is a ques- 
tion which remains to be answered. Recent experience in 
rebuilding one of these old frigates, the Constellation, to 
only partially the extent to which it is intended to re- 
construct the Constitution brought forth many difficul- 
ties. The photographs shown on pages 584-586 give an 
excellent idea of the sizes of some of the timber re- 
quired and craftsmanship necessary in the project about 
to be undertaken. It was most difficult to obtain knees 
with thick enough throats, timbers suitable for spars, and 
workmen able to shape them. 

As a last resort, it will probably be possible to obtain 


the live oak from one of the old live oak reservations off 
the coast of Georgia but procurement of some of the 
other species in the sizes needed to match the old tim- 
bers may narrow down to a tree to tree search somewhat 
like the walnut survey conducted by the Boy Scouts 
during the late war. It is the hope of the writer that 
advance knowledge of the wood requirements of “Old 
Ironsides” will result in timely conferences among lum- 
bermen and foresters to the end that timber for timber 
the old ship may be rebuilt without delay and without sub- 
stitution. No greater monument can be set up by any 
man, or any group, than such a service in making possi- 
ble the preservation of this national shrine. 














HARDY ECONOMY 
Everywhere Effects 





PLANT Aristocratic PEONIES 


this fall for a wealth of continued blooming season next spring and summer 


Give life and royal beauty to landscaping and shrubbery by plentiful planting of glorious, improved varie- 
ties, selected to give four weeks (not one week as of yore) of magnificent blossoms—and luxuriant foliage during the 
whole green season of the year. 





For a unique and startling effect on a larger country place—nothing will equal a hillside variegated 
mass of peony planting. Peonies must be planted this fall to obtain a 1926 blooming season. 


SINGLE PEONIES—“Ecstacy Collee- MODERN DOUBLE PEONIES—“The 
tion:” For the Garden Corner. 6 plants Variety Dozen”: Alsace Lorraine, Fran- 
(yr. old) L’Etincelante, The Moor, Red- cois Rousseau, Mme. Lemonier, Festiva 


wing, Hermes, Defiance, Areos. Trial 
order, these SIX, $9.00. 


Send for quotation on large quantities 
to brighten the landscape. 


10 VARIETIES—Japanese Peonies, Ori- 
ental collection (yr. old) including rare 
Altar Candles, Departing Sun, Gypsy, 
Hettie Elliott, Lieutenant Hobson, Or- 
ange Prince, Rare Brocade, Snow Wheel, 
Tokio, Yeso, all of our best varieties, 


Maxima, James Kelway, Karl Rosenfield, 
Leviathan, Louisa Brand, Lord Kitch- 
ener, President Taft, Sir Fred. Leighton, 
Venus, Opal—12 Plants, $25.00. 


BEST IN THE WORLD PEONIES— 
$.75 to $225.00 each. Write to us about 
the space you have. Let us suggest 
plantings for a square rod or for many 
acres. Suggestions will be cheerfully 
given for small plantings or for spacious 





hillsides and woodland borders. 





one each of 10, $35.00. 


The largest trial grounds of fine peonies in the world—1000 varieties yield choice selec- 
tions for your home grounds. 


Send for beautiful 40-page booklet on the Development of the Modern Peony—sent free on 
request. Address: 


THE GOOD & REESE COMPANY 


“The House of Service” Dept. 19, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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GOOD-BYE RATS 
AND MICE AND FIELD MICE! 


The RATIN perfected SYSTEM is an international scien- 
tific service for the entire elimination of rodents, endorsed and 
employed by five European governments and by leading Ameri- 
can institutions, corporations, parks and large private-estate owners. 


ONE RAT in the house or You may apply the SYSTEM 
warehouse, a field mouse in the at the expense of a few dollars, 
orchard, shrubbery or tulip bed, or you may purchase a small- 
will destroy more property value cost contract providing for the 
than the cost of exterminating extermination by the RATIN 
the entire breed on your prem- SYSTEM experts themselves, 
ises. with no trouble to you. 


DR. WM. T. HORNADAY says: “This is the first time 
any rat-extermination scheme has worked out here with unquali- 


fied success * * * slaughtering the hordes of rats that we have 
been steadily fighting for 20 years.” 
8 g ? 


J. E. TIMMONS, Curator, Detroit, says: “We have not 
seen a live rat since using it, also it has done no damage to 
any animals, birds or squirrels.” 


For information about our REAL service in eliminating all harmful 
rodents, THIS year, NEXT year and EVERY year, address 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 


114 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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Way Buas Leay 
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Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 


“The Insecticide Supreme”’ 


Used exclusively on such well-kept estates as those 
of Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, Secretary of The Garden Club of 
America; Mrs. John A. Stewart, Jr., Vice-President of The 
— Club of America; Mrs. Walter P. Bliss and many 
others. 

Controls Box Mite, Lace Fly on Rhododendrons, Azalea 
Beetle, Thrip, Leaf Hopper, etc. 


1-GALLON CAN..........00000+ $3.00 25-GALLON DRUM......... $50.00 
5-GALLON CAN...........0000 10.00 50-GALLON DRUM......... 90.00 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 

















“The Highway of the Giants” 


By CHARLES W. GEIGER 


HE California Redwood Highway, Sausalito, Cali- 
fornia, to Grants Pass, Oregon, is one of the re- 
Its giant trees 
link up to a geological antiquity so deep and vast that 
ordinary time periods are as useful to measure it as a 
Its majestic Se- 


markable scenic routes of the world. 


boy’s kite-string is to reach the sun. 
quoias make to the human spirit an appeal more potent 
than that of any other living things. 

For a score of centuries or more, these monarchs of 
the forest have watched generations of humans come 
and go—have withstood the wrath of the elements, but 
still live on—superb in their ponderous majesty and 





grandeur. 





Forest Research in Cuba 


3y GeorGE P. AHERN 
Trustee, Tropical Plant Research Foundation 


YEAR of intensive forest research is to be inaugu- 
rated in eastern Cuba on October 1 next under the 
direction of the Tropical Plant Research Foundation, of 
Washington, D. C. Dr. H. N. Whitford, a forester of 
wide experience in the Philippines and Latin America, 
will have charge of the field work. 
The project is financed by several sugar plant com- 
panies. Its objects are to secure information relative to 
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Cuban forests for use in formulating plans for their effec- 
tive utilization; to provide a continuing supply of lumber 
for local building needs, railway ties, posts, poles, fuel, 
etc.; to study the possibilities of more effective utili- 
zation of forests about to be cleared for sugar cane 
fields; to consider the relation of the forests to soil 
conservation, rainfall and water supply, and the best 
means of providing a forest cover for non-agricultural 
lands, including the study of rapid-growing species, 
methods for forest nurseries, etc.; to investigate the 
possibilities of profitable development of forest by- 
products such as tannin, oils, fibres, gums, resins and dyes. 

The interest aroused in the several large research or- 
ganizations, through the seeking of future forest sup- 
ply sources for the United States, is so keen that such 
future field and laboratory work as may be deemed 
necessary in tropical America seems fairly well assured. 

All interested in tropical forest research, pioneering 
on forestry, etc., will do well to keep in touch with 
this very modest but significant project, a forerunner 
of research in the two billion forested acres in tropi- 
cal America. 


A Unique Tourist House 


3y T. J. STARKER 











“THE WIGWAM” 


N the way to the greatest natural wonder, Crater 

Lake, is a type of tourist loafing place seldom met 
with. This house is located at Prospect, about midway 
between Medford and Crater Lake. In a setting of mag- 
nificent Douglas fir, western yellow pine and sugar pine, 
the owner has built an alluring mountain resort with 
private fish ponds, deer parks, fine lawns, beautiful flowers, 
fountains of pure, icy water and neat shelter for the 
campers. 

The “Wigwam”, as the proprietor called this tourist 
house, is octagonal in shape, about 36 feet in diameter 
and 24 feet to the peak of the roof. The frame is made 
of peeled fir posts 12 to 18 inches in diameter to carry the 
heavy loads of snow that fall in that region. The outer 
covering is of fine sugar pine shakes, giving the exterior 
a very attractive appearance. 














Complete Service to Owners 
of Wild Lands and Timber 


O YOU own undeveloped lands or timber, or waste and 
wild tracts—white elephants on your hands? Do you 
know what your property is worth? What can best be 
done with it? How to go about it? 
Our services include scientific forest management, land 
examinations, timber estimates and appraisals, soil and 
topographic surveys, fire damage and timber trespass 
claims, reforestation, second-growth problems, laying out 
of resort projects and estates. 
If you will tell us which of these services interest you, 
we will gladly send full information. 


Suceessors to Great Lakes Forest Survey 


Milwaukee New Orleans 


Oicia 2 Jovesters-Novthevn Henelock & Mencbood UGS Aisec, 
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BRANDS 
‘GOLD MEDAL PEONIES 


E are offering for sale this fall 12 new varieties of 

peonies never offered to Peony lovers before: 

Blanche King, Ella Christiansen, Hansina Brand, Hazel 
Kinney, Laverne Christman, Mrs. A. M. Brand, Mrs. F. A. 
Goodrich, Mrs. Harriet Gentry, Mrs. John M. Kleitsch, Mrs. 
Romaine B. Ware, Myrtle Gentry, and Victory Chateau Thierry. 

At the American Peony Society’s Show held in St. Paul, 
Minn., the largest Peony Show ever held in the world, we 
were awarded the Society’s Gold Medal in Class 1, the 
largest class of the show. 

We were also awarded a Gold Medal on our new Peony, 
Mrs. A. M. Brand, and a Silver Medal on our new Peony, 
Myrtle Gentry. The judges, in making the award, said 
that the above list constituted the greatest display of new 
peonies ever made. 

At the St. Paul Show, while these flowers were on dis- 
play, we sold, in two hours’ time, to people who saw the 
blooms, $5,500.00 worth of roots—for delivery in the fall. We 
still have a few roots of each variety for sale. We will not 
offer them again until 1927. 

You will want some of these the world’s choicest and most 
beautiful peonies, for your fall planting; therefore, write 
today for Brand’s FREE catalog of Peonies and Iris, giving 
varieties with full description, and prices. 

BRAND’S BIG PEONY MANUAL, which we consider the 
most complete and up-to-date work ever written on the Peony, 
gives the history of that flower, its culture and varieties. 
Price 35c, but that amount may be deducted from price of 
your order. 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 
Box 36, Faribault, Minn. 
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The American Forestry Association 





MISSOURI FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 
STARTS BUSINESS 

With Frederick Dunlap as State For- 
ester, the Missouri State Forestry De- 
partment began operations September 1. 
The unique thing about the new depart- 
ment is the fact that it is financed with a 
$10,000 fund, raised by the M’ssouri For- 
estry Association and made available, 
not as a loan to be later paid back from 
a state appropriation, but because the 
Missouri State Forestry Association does 
not propose to see the needed work 
allayed through veto of an appropriation 
to support it. Mr. Dunlap, in addition 
to his duties as State Forester, will have 
charge of farm forestry extension work 
in which the Missouri Forestry Associa- 
tion is cooperating with the Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

The first activities will be a campaign 
to convince Missouri people that wild fire, 
which destroys more timber each year 
than is needed to supply all of Missouri’s 
wood-using industries, must stop. Other 
features of the program which has been 
jointly adopted by the State Board of 
Agriculture and the Missour1 State For- 
estry Association, emphasize the stimu- 
jating of private forestry practice, a 
definite campaign of education and the 
development of, interest in road-side tree 
planting. 

WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST IN- 

VADES PENNSYLVANIA 

The white pine blister rust is beginning 
to appear in northeastern Pennsylvania 
where it has gradually crept down from 
the Hudson River valley and is more 
serious than the spot infection which 
occurred in 1916 and 1917, due to im- 
ported New England nursery _ stock. 
Prompt measures at that time and strict 


quarantine kept the state free from this 
pest until 1921. 

The state department of agriculture in 
cooperation with the Federal Government 
is now engaged on the survey of the in- 
fected area and private owners are taking 
measures to protect their white pines. 


VIRGINIA STATE BODY FORMS 
FORESTRY COMMITTEE 
Alignment of the business interests ot 
Virginia back of the conservation of 
Virginia’s forest resources was provided 
for recently by Dr. Joseph H. Smith, 
president of the Virginia State Chamber 





WILL HE EVER WAKE UP? 
—Washinyton Post. 


of Commerce when he named a committee 
of five to study conservation methods 
and cooperate with the State Forestry 
department and other interested agencies. 
William D. Tyler, of Dante, former 
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president of the Southern Forestry Con- 
gress, was named chairman of the com- 
mittee. Other members are: Milton E, 
Marcuse, president of the Bedford Pulp 
and Paper Company and chairman of the 
Natural Resources Protection Committee 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce; 
George H. Cless, Jr., Secretary of the 
Portsmouth Chamber of Commerce; T. M. 
Gathright, of Covington, and Elis Olsson, 
of West Point, vice-president and general 
manager of the Chesapeake Corporation. 
Mr. Cless will act as secretary. 

Mr. Tyler is expected to call a meeting 
of his committee in the near future to 
discuss forestry problems. The committee 
will cooperate in every way possible 
with the Virginia State Forestry Depart- 
ment at Charlottesville, and probably will 
be asked to discuss a campaign of forest 
fire prevention. 

GEORGIA FORESTRY COMMISSION 

ORGANIZES 

Calling upon the people of Georgia to 
use special care with fire because of the 
prolonged drought and planning for the 
immediate appointment of a limited num- 
ber of voluntary fire wardens, the new 
Georgia Forestry Commission held its 
first meeting in Atlanta, September 12. 

Governor Clifford Walker, ex-officio 
cha'rman of the board, pledged his aid 
and that of the revenue department in 
prompt collection of the privilege taxes 
from which the department is supported. 

A committee consisting of Bonnell H. 
Stone, C. B. Harman and Dr. S. W. 
McCallie was appointed to nominate a 
State Forester, submit a budget and 
secure quarters. 

Jj. G. Peters, of the Forest Service, 
explained the cooperative features of 
the Clarke-McNary Act and _ indicated 
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The clump of trees screens the southerly half of the bungalow’s length 


Providence Island 


Lake Champlain 


For Sale 


Ideal Location, Equipment, etc., for Sportsman’s Lodge 
or Summer Camp 


Fine boating and fishing—bass, pickerel, pike, etc.— 
and exceptional duck shooting in season. 


Situated 4 mile off shore from South Hero, Vt., (Rut- 
land R. R.). 12 miles from Burlington, Vt.; 7 miles from 
Plattsburg, N. Y. Approximately a mile long and % mile 
at widest point. Nearly 200 acres, 65 cleared and culti- 
vated as self-supporting farm; remainder groves and virgin 
woods containing much valuable timber. Great natural 
beauty, rugged shore indented with many coves. Fine 
sandy bathing beach. Superb views of lake with Green 
Mountains to the east and Adirondacks on the west. 
Tentative lay-out for 9-hole golf course. 


The improvements consist of a large bungalow with 
huge living and dining room, 4 master baths, and ample 
sleeeping accommodations for 24-30 persons. Also service 
quarters with bath. Large room contains an enormous 
open fireplace. Spacious kitchen, pantry, cold storage 
plant, ice house. Telephone connection. House surround- 
ed by 300 feet of verandah. Caretaker’s cottage, horse 
and cattle barn, outbuildings. Sheep, chickens, turkeys. 
Boathouse with numerous canoes and rowboats; also 40- 
foot 90 H. P. (Morris Heights) speed boat. Concrete 
landing stage nearly 300 feet long. Also facilities for 
building, at very moderate cost, a pier accommodating the 
large lake steamers if desired. 


Kenneth Ives & Co. 


17 East 42nd Street 


New York 


or your own broker 


New York shore to left 


South Hero. Vt., on right 
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Making footwork 


do housework 


(THERE is no bending or stooping 
with the Hygia Refuse Can. 
Just step on the pedal and up jumps 
the lid automatically, leaving both 
hands free. Doctors and hospitals 
everywhere use it because it is so 
handy and so easy to keep clean. 
It is ideal for your kitchen, your 
nursery or your garden paths. Fin- 
ished in white enamel with nickeled 
trimmings. A galvanized inside pail 
which lifts out by the handle, makes 
it easy to empty. 


$6.50 


JEwis& CoNGER 


45th St. & Sixth Ave., New York 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 











HYPER-HUMUS 


IS BEST 


for TREES, GRASS 
and GARDENS 


The ideal, clean, NATURAL soil 
enricher—no smell, NO SEEDS— 
very cheap by the ton—“puts the 
TOP on top soil.” 

NOW is the time to spade in, or 
rake in—for LUXURIANT 
GROWTH next year, and years to 
come—IT LASTS. 





eS ee 2 ee $1.50 
4 100-Ib. bags for................ 5.00 
I IM asiich ncouccveusspobkvekoasnee 20.00 


Write for prices on large quanti- 
ties. All prices are f. o. b. plant 
Our free illustrated booklet, ‘Soil 
Improvement” describes Hyper- 
Humus and gives instructions for 
its use. Send for it to-day. 


Hyper-Humus Company 
Dept. 18 - Newton, New Jersey 











the Federal Government’s readiness to 
cooperate with the new Georgia Depart- 
ment. Shirley W. Allen, Forester of 
The American Forestry Association, rep- 
resented that organization at the meet- 
ing. 

The meeting was followed by a lunch- 
eon-conference of the executive com- 
mittee of the Georgia Forestry Associa- 
tion at which it was decided to make 
a definite drive to raise funds to employ 
a permanent secretary. 


MATTHEWS JOINS TROPICAL 
FOUNDATION 

Donald M. Matthews, for six years in 
the Philippines as Forester and for eleven 
years in British North Borneo, where he 
organized and administered the Forest 
Service in the latter country, has decided 
to join the Tropical Plant Research Foun- 
dation in its forest work in Cuba, accord- 
ing to Maj. George P. Ahern, of the Board 
of Trustees of the Foundation. Mr. Mat- 
thews will arrive in this country some 
time in February next. He will take 
charge of the field work in Cuba, reliev- 
ing Dr. H. M. Whitford, who has been 
employed by the United States Rubber 
Association as an advisor. M. Koreloff, 

Russian forester who has been doing 
some special work in New Hampshire and 
is now in Minnesota, will assist Dr. 
Whitford. 

These men are forerunners of a large 
field force that will be employed later in 
research and the work of the Foundation 
in tropical America. 


BOSTON SHADE TREE CONFERENCE 

The second informal shade tree con- 
ference held in Boston on August 21 and 
22, brought fifty tree workers, public 
officials and scientific men together to 
consider shade tree problems. Dr. Haven 
Metcalf, of the United States Bureau otf 
Plant Industry, acted as Chairman, and 
W. O. Filley, of the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, as Secretary. 
Visits were made to parks about Boston 
and to the Arnold Arboretum, and the 
program included conferences on white 
pine blister rust control and on patents 
in tree repair work. The next meeting 
is scheduled for Cleveland, Ohio. 


AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP ASSO- 
CIATION APPOINTS FORESTER 

D. A. Crocker, a graduate of the Bilt- 
more Forest School, and until recently 
Vice-President in Charge of Woodlands 
of the Eastern Manufacturing Company, 
of Bangor, Maine, has just been appointed 
Forester in the Woodlands Section of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
New York City. 

Mr. Crocker is leaving New York im- 
mediately for two months’ field work in 


the Northern Lake States, where a recon- 
naissance survey will be made of forests 
and forest lands, to be followed by a 
report on the practicability of insuring 
the pulp and paper mills of the Lake 
States a permanent supply of wood from 
the forest areas of those states. A con- 
siderable proportion of the pulpwood now 
used in the pulp and paper mills of the 
Lake States is coming from outside the 
states in which used, and it is hoped 
that the work which Mr. Crocker has 
before him will assist materially in has- 
tening the application of sound methods 
of forest management over the great 
areas of land in the Northern Lake States 
which are better suited to the growing 
of forests than any other crop. 


UNCLE SAM MORE GENEROUS THAN 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

Under the existing laws, 25 per cent of 
all National Forest receipts are returned 
to the states in which they accrue, for the 
road and school fund. An additional 10 
per cent is made available for use by the 
Forest Service for road and trail work. 
This is an interesting contrast with some 
of the European countries having crown 
or national forests. In Sweden, for in- 
stance, it is said that only 3.3 of the 
Crown forest receipts are returned to the 
local communes. 


SCHMITZ HEADS MINNESOTA 
FOREST SCHOOL 

Dr. Henry Schmitz goes to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota as head of the 
division of forestry, at the opening of 
the school year, having resigned his 
position as Professor of Forest Products 
in the Forest School of the University 
of Idaho. Dr. Schmitz will be succeeded 
in the latter school by Dr. Ernest E. 
Hubert of the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison. 


ANTELOPES INCREASE IN NEW 
MEXICO 

Scarcity of watering places, according 
to Game Warden U. S. Soulé, of Silver 
City, New Mexico, has broken up the 
main herds of antelopes of southwest 
New Mexico. Small groups are now 
ranging in widely separated regions. 
Fawns are observed in the different herds 
at a ratio of about one fawn to three 
old ones. This is said to be a decided 
increase over the first few years. 


KENTUCKY HAS NEW STATE 
FORESTER 
Fred B. Merrill, who has been Forester 
of one of the state districts in South 
Carolina, has been appointed State For- 
ester for Kentucky, effective Septembef 
1, 1925. 
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UPPER MISSISSIPPI WILD-LIFE 
REFUGE INAUGURATED 

With William T. Cox, former State 
Forester of Minnesota, as its superinten- 
dent, the Upper Mississippi Wild Life 
and Fish Refuge, authorized by Congress 
in June, 1924, is rapidly becoming a 
reality. Mr. Cox is busy locating land 
available for purchase with the $400,000 
appropriation, which is administered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Jurisdiction 
of the Department of Agriculture extends 
to wild birds, game, fur-bearing animals, 
trees, wild flowers and plants, while the 
Department of Commerce will have juris- 
diction in respect to fishes, mussels and 
other aquatic animal life. The two de- 
partments are authorized to make suit- 
able regulations, governing hunting and 
fishing on the areas acquired. 

The refuge will extend for a distance 
of 300 miles from Wabasha, Minnesota, 
along the Mississippi to Rock Island, 
Illinois. Purchases may not exceed a 
price of five dollars an acre and are 
specifically limited to the bottom lands 
between the river and the bluffs which 
rise abruptly on either side from 200 to 
400 feet. The region is considered one 
of the greatest spawning grounds in the 
United States for such species as bass, 
pike, sunfish and others. The pearl-but- 
ton industry, dependent for a large part 
of its raw material on mussel shells, is 
important in the area under consideration 
and it is directly in the great American 
highway for migratory birds. 

LAIST CHOSEN TO HEAD ANTIOCH 
LUMBER RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
Theodore F. Laist, Field Engineer for 

the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, has been se- 
lected to head the Department of Re- 
search in retail lumbering at Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. This 
department is sponsored by the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
and is designed to teach the fundamentals 
of the lumber business to students who 
wish to enter this field, and to work on 
research problems in retail lumber mer- 
chandising. 

Mr. Laist is an experienced teacher, 
a licensed architect, graduate of Cornell 
University and splendidly fitted for the 
unique field which he enters. 





TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION BOARD 
FEET OF LUMBER USED IN 
BROOM HANDLES 
According to a statement in The Wood 
Turner, 27,000,000 board feet of lumber 
is consumed every year in the manutac- 
ture of broom handles. It seems that 
there are three kinds of broom handles; 
32,500,000 are designated “parlor,” 5,000,- 
000 are designated “misses” and 12,500,000 

carry the name “warehouse.” 





To look its best 
a country place 


must be framed with a foreground of verdant turf, soft 
to the foot and beautiful to the eye. Lacking such a greensward 
the picture will be imperfect and the appearance of a mansion 
architecturally beautiful, and of the costliest construction, will 
be cheapened and spoiled. 


After using 
ALPHANO 


Before using 
ALPHANO 


For it is the lawn, the trees and the shrubbery that give the 
beauty touch to the country house, whether it be a mansion that vies with 
the stately homes of old England, with lawns and fields and gardens, or a 
suburban homestead with just a few choice acres. 


If the turf be uneven, with the earth showing through in 
spots, and not a true green; if the shrubbery and the trees lack color and 
foliage, the picture will be depressing. WHEREAS a fine lawn, with 
healthy trees and bright flowers and shrubbery, gives a charm to the most 
humble cottage. 


Rationally used, in sufficient quantity to meet the soil con- 
ditions, PREPARED ALPHANO HUMUS will give you a deep, soft and 
ENDURING turf, and improve the trees and shrubbery. 





It Is a Clean, “Nature Product” 
If applied BEFORE WINTER sets in, it will insure a charm- 


ing spring lawn and garden, and add greatly to the beauty and attractive- 
ness of your Estate. 





Special Autumn Trial Shipment 


That you may “try it at once” and get acquainted quickly, we will 
send you “once” a trial shipment of four 100-pound bags, by freight collect, from 
Alphano, New Jersey, on receipt of $5 (check or money order), and also send you 
instructions how to use it. 


The Alphano Corporation 

















2-4 Rector Street, New York City 


























A Service to Our Readers 





1523 L Street, N. W. 


sprinkler system, or sewage disposal plant, who can furnish trees, 
shrubs or vines of a certain kind; who handles the best camping, 
fishing or hunting equipment; who can estimate a stand of timber or 


D O YOU want to know who manufactures a certain type of greenhouse, 


prepare plans for reforesting cut-over lands? 


Our readers are invited to avail themselves of our Service Department, 


which is in a position to answer the above and other questions of a similar 
nature. The service is rendered without cost. 


We are always glad to cooperate with our readers in securing for them 


the latest prices, catalogues and other specific information. Let us help you. 
Ce aaa 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 


The American Forestry Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 
Hicks Yew 


Introduced by Hicks Nurseries. 
Similar to the Irish Yew.  Per- 
fectly hardy in eastern Massachu- 
setts. Will produce the English 
effect in American gardens. 1 to 
1%4-foot specimens, $5 each. 





Myers Juniper 


Evergreen foliage, varying from 
blue-green to bluish-white and red, 
depending upon the angle of light. 
1-foot specimens, $3 each; 2-foot 
specimens, $6 each. 


Pachystima canbyi 


(Mountain Lover.) Exceedingly 
rare. A beautiful ground cover 
with green and bronzy-red foliage; 
plants grow about 6 inches high. 


Other Rare Plants 


Many other rare and distinctive plants 
will be found at Hicks Nurseries. Full 
information will be given on request to 
readers of American Forests. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box F, Westbury, L.1., New York 











PUT AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
FOREST LIFE IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


One of our members, Mrs. Ida 
Reed-Smith, of Illinois, makes a 
valuable suggestion. She herself 
sends her magazine each month 
to her Alumni High School and 
she urges others to “do _like- 
wise.” If AMERICAN FORESTS 
and FOREST LIFE could be sent 
to every High School in the coun- 
try, it would be placed “where it 
will do the most good in influ- 
encing the minds and actions of 
the America of tomorrow.” 


How about your High School? 








THE HORN IN THE HEART OF THE 
OAK 
By Joun C. BurtTNER. 

A three-point deer antler, grown 
through the heart of an oak log, was 
found near Corvallis, Oregon, by a senior 
student in forestry at the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College. So unusual is the specimen 
that the curiosity of both naturalists and 
foresters has been aroused, while histor- 
ians have speculated on the conditions 
obtaining at the time the horn was made 
“captive” by the tree. 

Purely a chance discovery revealed the 
horn. Walking through the woods, Mil- 
ton Edmunds decided to build a camp 
fire. Approaching an old fallen oak log, 
some ten inches in diameter, he started 
chopping off some dry pieces of fire wood 
with his ax, when the ax struck some- 
thing even harder than the dead oak. On 
examination this proved to be one point 


of a deer antler. 





Peints 





THE IMBEDDED ANTLER. 


Further examination revealed that two 
other points of the antler had been almost 
completely grown over by the tree, which 
had circled them with wood just as a 
dead knot or prong of a limb is healed 
over by successive years’ growth. The 
main body of the horn extended through 
almost the exact center of the log, while 
on the opposite side a pronounced bulge 
invited further investigation. A_ half 
inch under the surface of the dead wood, 
the base of the horn, where it had sep- 
arated from the head, was found perfectly 
preserved. 

Had the tree been standing in its orig- 
inal pos‘tion, the horn would have been 
between four and five feet off the ground, 
hanging points downward. The age of the 
log could not be told accurately, as there 


was no way of determining how long it 
had been dead nor how much sap wood 
had been rotted off through the years, 
As some 50 rings could be counted, 
however, foresters estimated that the log 
must be at least 75 years old and possibly 
older. : 

The question that immediately arose 
when the strange piece was brought in 
was, “How did the horn get there?” 

Clearly the antler got into the tree 
when the latter was a mere “grub oak” 
as it was held in the very heart of the 
log. It has been suggested that it was 
hung in a crotch of the young oak by a 
passing hunter, held firmly by the growth 
of the tree, and gradually grown over 
as the years passed. Another suggestion 
was that a deer in the shedding season 
rubbed it off on the then little tree, where 
it hung. Strangely enough, however, 
there is now no evidence of a crotch at 
or below the horn, while a glance at the 
picture will show that the center of 
gravity for the horn is not at the heart 
of the log, or what would then have been 
the base of the crotch. 

Another peculiarity which has been 
commented upon by naturalists is the fact 
that the horn shows no evidence of the 
work of rodents. Few antlers are found 
in the forests now except during the 
shedding season, as field mice gnaw the 
horns rapidly and soon have them en- 
tirely consumed. Either mice were absent 
from the woods at that time or something 
prevented their reaching the antler and 
working its destruction. 

This unusual specimen is being pre- 
served in the forestry museum at the 
Oregon Agricultural College. 


FIRE RECONNAISSANCE FROM AIR- 
PLANE EFFECTS BIG SAVING 
Airplane observation of the Hopper 
Mountain fire on the Santa Barbara 
National Forest, according to information 
from the Forest Service, made _ possible 
the discovery of a change of course by 
the fire in time to switch men into a 
strategic position on the new front. This 
was after they were already under orders 
to go to another point in accordance with 
plans worked out from ground reconnais- 
sance. It is claimed that the information 
on the movements of the fire obtained 
from the air effected a saving in sup- 
pression cost that amounted to at least 


$10,000. 


CALIFORNIA’S INDIVIDUAL TREE- 
WATERING OUTFIT 

The California Highway Commission 
shops have turned out a one-man tree- 
watering tank truck, equipped with lights 
so that highway trees may be watered at 
night when the dry seasons make this 
necessary. 
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SOMETHING FOR WISCONSIN TO 
THINK ABOUT 


A writer for AMERICAN Forests has 
returned from China. He went to study 
trees. He traveled hundreds of miles 
without finding any. 

He describes bare mountains, piling to 
the sky. And cities. No wood anywhere 
for buildings, none for fire, none for 
furniture or anything else except to build 
a few carts to transport food. 

Buildings of stone, with little dirt 
platforms for beds, built over fireplaces 
to be warm enough to sleep in. Whole 
families huddled together on them. The 
fire a flicker of grasses and roots—not 
enough wood for any other kind. 


The cities poor, the people poor, stan- 
dards of living of the lowest. No con- 
veniences because there is no wood. 

But the author finds evidences of past 
greatness—of a flourishing civilization, 
the oldest in the world. Old walls stand 
and remnants of houses that were com- 
fortable because wood was used in them. 


It is old China, once rich, comfortable 
with great forests all over the mountains; 
now miserable, since the people learned 
too late to conserve the forests. 

Today the Yellow River—“China’s Sor- 
row’—flows through that country. It 
rushes out of its banks in spring because 
there are no forests to hold it. It wipes 
out cities and villages and drowns many 
people. Then it dries up, because there 
are no trees to feed it soil moisture. The 
fields on the bare mountains and in the 
valleys dry up, too. Crops fail and 
people starve. 

They wanted to build a railway into 
this country to bring supplies and wood 
from other nations. They gave it up, 
because they have no trees to make ties. 
To bring them in would cost too much. 


We in Wisconsin should read much 
about China. A few centuries ago it 
wasn’t very different from Wisconsin. 
Today, Wisconsin isn’t very different from 
China 500 years ago. It has many pros- 
perous people, wasting forests. 

Will our sons and daughters, a few 
hundred years hence, live in stone houses, 
sleep on clay beds over fireplaces and 
glean little willow sprouts--the last rem- 
nants of the forests? 

They won’t if a conservation policy is 
adopted and carried out. The governor 
vetoed the effort made by the last legis- 
lature, but that will not kill it. It will, 
however, delay the matter another two 
years. It will mean considerable loss, for 
two years means much with the present 
rate of forest depletion. Fires can do 
great havoc, as the last spring has shown 
us. However, it is never too late to 
mend. Germany and France have dem- 
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LUTTON V-BAR Quality Greenhouses 
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Greenhouses built for 
OTTO H. KAHN, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. 
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Why OTTO KAHN Chose 
the LUTTON V-BAR Greenhouse 


For the same reasons you or any home-owner 
would—preeminent performance, superb quality, 
and outstanding value 


= 
- 


The Lutton gives maximum production at mini- 
mum cost. Steady, even temperature in the 
coldest weather. 
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Patented V-BAR construction—more sunlight— 
no breaking of glass from expansion or contrac- 
tion—beauty in design, quality in workmanship. 


Figured on a yearly basis, the Lutton lasts so 
long and costs so little for upkeep, it is actually 
cheaper than the ordinary greenhouse. 


Write us for helpful greenhouse information, or 






ASK A LUTTON OWNER 
Wo. H. LUTTON COMPANY, Inc. 
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G EN HOUSES 261 Kearney Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 
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FOREST CONSERVATION 


In response to the demand for popular, condensed and authoritative in- 
formation on the conservation of our forests and dependent wild life, The 
American Forestry Association has prepared a thirty-two page booklet cov- 
ering the more important popular phases of the subject. 

The cover, which is suitable for framing, portrays in a rich two-tone 
effect, one of the most magnificent forest scenes it has been our good fortune 
to secure. The booklet is 9 x 12 inches, printed on high grade coated paper 
and brings together in one volume outstanding articles which have been pub- 
lished in past issues of AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE. 


A limited number of copies are available 25c each, postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Bobbink & Atkins 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalogs 





ROSES—AUTUMN PLANTING 
“THE ROSE LOVERS’ OPPORTUNITY” 


for this Autumn contains saveral collections of well known varieties of Roses at special, 
reduced prices as an inducement for Autumn planting, as we realize more than ever the 
importance of planting Roses in the Autumn. 


ROSES by BOBBINK & ATKINS 


is the title of our entirely revised, newly illustrated Rose Catalog for Fall and Spring, 
ready to mail in October. In this Catalog you will find described the merits and less 
favorable points of every variety of Rose which we grow. In addition to the list of 
novelties we are introducing for the first time the beautiful Shrub and Climbing Roses 
originated by the well known Rosarian, Captain George C. Thomas. 

Our new pamphlet of Peonies and Irises, also our equally attractive catalogs of Herbaceous 
Plants, Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Rock Garden plants will be mailed upon request. 
In your request for catalog it is important to state definitely the kind of plants you in- 
tend to plant. 


Nurserymen and Florists 
BOBBINK & ATKINS RUTHERFORD, N. J. 











HARDY PERENNIALS 
& ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
New and Old Fashioned Hardy 
Plants. 
WE SPECIALIZE in _ the 
growing of HARDY PEREN- 
NIALS and ROCK GARDEN 
PLANTS, and assure the 
widest latitude in choice of 
varieties, as well as the most 
courteous promptitude in 
correspondence and service to 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
TRADE. 


Submit your lists of requirements. 
Send for our catalogues. 
THE PALISADES NURSERIES, 
Inc., 


Sparkill, New York. 







TRELLIS 


DOK IRON WORKS "we 


37 BARCLAY ST. N.Y. . 























Burbank Seeds 


Are Standards the World Over 


THE WONDERFUL NEW 


AMARANTHUS 


“Combustion” 


Surpass all easily grown annual plants in their brilliant all sum- 
mer color effects which have ever been produced, or introduced, 
or known during the past 2000 years. More than 100,000 people 
during the past summer have admired them on my grounds. 


Ask for Bulletin 65 


LUTHER BURBANK 


Santa Rosa, California 





























onstrated to us that we can reproduce our 
forests and do it profitably. China never 
learned the lesson. See what it is today. 
To avoid a similar condition here ee 
must have a well studied conservation 
policy, for it is upon our forests that our 
manufacturing, our agriculture, our lakes 
and streams, in fact, our very existence 
depends. We must see to it that we 
elect men to office two years from now 
who w II support such a policy.—By F. L, 
Berner (Land o’Lakes Bulletin). 


TELEPHONE WIRES AND. SHADE 
TREES HARMONIZE IN 
FRANCE 


Col. Henry E. Shoemaker, a director ot 
The American Forestry Association, who 
is in Europe studying forestry problems 
at present, quotes M. Geoffroy A. De- 
marais, assistant inspecteur-general of 
State Highways in France, as follows: 
“We have no roadside tree problem in 
France. In the first place, most of the 
telegraph and telephone poles are very 
small, and are run for the most part in 
the fields, back of the trees. In cases 
where there are large poles, they are 
usually run on a curbing along the 
middle of the road, with the trees on 
either side and beyond the roadway. In 
the few cases where there are no fields 
but steep banks back of the trees, the 
wires are run on still smaller poles, un- 
der the lowest branches of the trees. It 
would be unthinkable for France to 
mutilate or cut down its roadside trees 
to accommodate the erection of wires, 
yet telegraphic and telephon’c construc- 
tion is just as active in rural France as 
elsewhere. Of course the French Gov- 
ernment conducts the telegraph and tele- 
phone, and the officials of these depart- 
ments work in perfect harmony with the 
highway officers and the department of 
forests and waters. In my opinion trees 
and wires present no disharmonies, and 
only official carelessness could cause con- 
ditions such as I hear exist in other 
countries like the Un‘ted States.” 


LIGHTNING STAGES UNUSUAL 
PERFORMANCE 


Ranger Torgny, of the Plumas National 
Forest in California, reports a very inter- 
esting incident in connection with a light- 
ning fire, which shows the circuitous 
route of a bolt passing through three 
trees on its way to the ground where it 
started a forest fire. The lightning struck 
the top of a green tree, circled 1¢ com- 
pletely, jumped to a second tree, making 
a swing around it, then to a third, finally 
reaching the ground and setting some 
pine needles afire. Although it did not, 
like Artemus Ward’s postage stamp, stick 
to a thing until it got there, it arrived 
nevertheless, overcoming all resistance. 
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THE HOME SITE 
Give me no treeless plain for a home, < 
No sun-beat prairie land, 
No inland town, where gran:te looms 
In barren streets like battered tombs 
Of an ancient warrior band. 





CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


(Tsuga caroliniana) 








“As you know, I consider this tree (Caro- 
lina Hemlock) the handsomest conifer we 
can grow in New England.”—Prof. C. S. 
Sargent, Director Arnold Arboretum, Ja- 
maica Plain, Massachusetts, October, 1923. 


Introduced to cultivation by Harlan P. Kelsey. 


For I love the woods when they thicken 
in spring, 
When they shower their gold and red; 








The warm sweet winds through their Ton 
ene be oa Fine specimens, 2-3 ft......... 0 $30.00 
ee SAE ‘ Fine specimens, 3-4 ft...... 50.00 

The gaunt gray shapes when the north Fine, apectian:. 68 4c. 100.00 


All balled and burlapped 


5% discount for cash with order 


wind sways 
The whining boughs o’erhead. 








October is a perfect time for transplant- 
ing Evergreens. 


And the sea I love, when morning breaks Carolina Hemlock, (Tsuga caroliniana) 








With pink the horizon line, Also me aes ieee Cite the Kelsey-Highlands Nurse 

When it holds the path of the sun’s last ry 
‘By Harlan P. Kelsey Hardy American Plants Salem, Mass. 
day; 





When the waves are plumed with the 
storm-flung spray, 
And the air is a’tang with brine. 











Ten Thousand 
Give me a road that leads to the sea, 
Winding through friendly trees, 


There I will build my dream-house walls, Koster Blue i." ruce 
Echoing surf and the wild-bird calls, 
Fraught with vague mysteries. 


—Elisabeth A. Thomas. 7 to 20 ft. Specimens 


BIRD POPULATION MAY BE The finest block of Kosters in the country 


INCREASED 
The average number of birds over the Prices Reasonable in Quantity Lots 
eastern United States is a little more a 
than one pair to the acre, but it seems 
fairly ws to increase this number in WM. M. MILLER CO., Paterson, N. J. 
suburban, residential, and park areas to 
about 10 pairs to the acre. This has been 
accomplished at Golden Gate Park, San The supply of the following issues of the Association’s magazine is very low or 
Francisco, for instance, with 404 pairs cheney. Seneaeye 
to 40 acres; at Olney, Illinois, 70 pairs to 
8 acres; and at Chevy Chase, Maryland, 




















All issues previous to 1921. 
April, September, October, November, and December, 1921. 
October and November, 1922. 


224 pairs to 23 acres. Even higher January and December, 1923. 

records have been made, as 135 pairs to It will be appreciated if members having copies of these issues, for which they have 

5 acres at Wild Acres. Marvland. near no further use, will send them to the Association so that they will be available to libra- 
J s, Mary > 


: 2 ries, schools, and individuals who wish te complete certain volumes. 
Washington, D. C., and the number may 


run up to a much higher figure on a 
single acre where a thriving colony of 


purple martins is _domictled FORESTRY PLANTING 


A frequently cited familiar European 








example of the value of attracting birds O many of our customers ask for larger transplants in Ever- 
1s worth repeating, says the Biological greens and Deciduous Trees. We have them, as well as 
Survey. On the estate of Baron von smaller stock, by the tens of thousands—all first class stock— 
Berlepsch, in Germany, bird attraction Note the following examples and write for our complete list: 
methods of every kind were practiced Douglas Fir—5 to 9 inch transplants..................0-- $ 80.00 per 1000 
and among other things more than 2,000 White Spruce—4 year transplants................cceeeeeee 30.00 
nests were supplied, of which 90 per cent Norway Spruce—7 to 12 inch transplants.............,.... 75.00 
were occupied. During an outbreak of Austrian Pine—5 to 10 inch transplants.................... 115.00 
ie cok ‘eaf-roller, other woods ia the Arbor Vitae—10 to 12 inch transplants..................... 160.00 
Salli: ‘wien ditbiele Gelcliged tik Gace Norway Maples—4 to 6 feet transplants iaeseedemuaigarue 500.00 

. oe Tulip Poplar—3 to 4 feet transplants..............ccceeeees 75.00 
on the Berlepsch estate stood out as a American Elm—4 to 6 feet transplants..................... 150.00 
green oasis. With this example before (Some of our Seedlings as low as $6.00 per 1000). 


them, municipal and provincial govern- 


ments in Germany started providing nest KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


boxes for birds, and more than 9,000 were 
erected in the Grand Duchy of Hesse eee 


alone. : 
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ORDER BULBS NOW! 


Don’t chance disappointment by waiting 
too long. 

Our assortment of winter and _ spring- 
flowering Bulbs is full and fine just 
now. And certain Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds should be planted right away to 
insure success with them. 

Write for our Autumn Catalogue 
and please mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 
Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 
Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collections, and Botani- 
cal Gardens. Will appreciate aes orders 
whenever you need this kind of plants. 
Send for Special List No. 79 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








RHODODENDRONS 
Kalmias, Hollies, Leucothoe, Carolina and 
Canadian Hemlock fresh from their native 
home. Write for prices. 
Special Bulb Offer 
18 Narcissi Paper White, 10 Freezias Purity 
50 Tulips Darwin “Blue Ridge Mixed” 
50 Tulips Cottage sie 
128 bulbs for $5.50 delivered a East 
of the Mississippi 


BLUE RIDGE NURSERY AND BULB FARM, Sevier, North Carolina 


ANS! 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, 
Maple, Elm, etc., for memorial planting. 
Trees from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. 
Each tree is recorded with The American 
Forestry Association to perpetuate its 
memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :-: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 


Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 


NORWAY SPRUCE 
Choice specimens balled and 
burlapped 
2-3’ 3-4’ 4-5’ 5-6’ 
Available in carload lots. 
The Independence Nurseries Co. 
Independence, O. 


SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for acopy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 











WHEN WRITING NURSERIES 
ADVERTISED ON THIS PAGE 


PLEASE MENTION 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
IT HELPS 


Ghe Cottage Gardens 


Lansing, Michigan 


“A Nursery you can depend upon.” 


1925 Annual of 








“Oriental Flowering Trees” 
JAPANESE CHERRIES 


28-page Illustrated Book for 25 cents 


THE GARDEN NURSERIES 
A E. WOHLERT, Owner 
NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA 








Hardy Plants sent on request 


Special Peony and Holland 
Bulb issue now ready; ask 
for it. 


PLANT MEMORIAL TREES 
Identify them with markers 
Register them with 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 








TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 
Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 

OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 


Tree Seedsmen 
Atlanta, Georgia Established 1897 














TREE SEEDS 
Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, 
Shrub, and Hardy Perennial Seeds from 
all parts of the World. 

Send for Catalogue 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
Headquarters for Native 


Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyllams, Leucothoe, Andromeda, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Tsugas, Vines and Climbers, Ferns, Orchids, 
Lilies and T: Hundreds of 


EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 











CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. Ane Qe, a Oe Forestry Company 
6628-50-32 Ross Street Pineola, Avery County North Carolina NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA Thirty-two-years’ growing experience Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 
Scotch Pine Norwegian Spruce ’ RHODODENDRONS in variety, Maximum, 
(Pinus silvestris) (Picea ezxcelsa) HILL S EVERGREENS Catawbiense, and Carolinianum. 
Complete assortment of_ varieties yerecy LATIFOLIA (Mountain Laurel). 


PINE AND SPRUCE SEEDS 
of Scandinavian Origin 
Collected and Guaranteed by 
SPARRGREN & LITTORIN, UPSALA, SWEDEN 


Write for prices and particulars either direct to collectors or 


G. EKSTROM, 29 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


for ornamental use. Price list 
free. De Luxe catalog in natural 
colors, 25 cents. 

THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Box 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 


in variety 
FRUIT TREES and FRUIT PLANTS. , 
Send want list, variety, size and quantity for price 
MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
1133 Broadway 
New York City, New York 











LABARS’ RHODODENDRON 
NURSERY 
STROUDSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Collected plants direct from mountains 
of North Carolina and the Virginias. 
Nursery plants from Stroudsburg. Catalog. 


If you are interested in fine nursery 
stock write for our illustrated 
catalogue 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
Successors to P. J. Berckmans Co. 

P. O. Drawer 910-A 
Augusta, Ga. 











FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 


BOSTON MASS. 
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ew) Adventures 


BURGESS 
RADIO 
BATTERIES 








(Above)— They Roamed the World In the 
Speejack’s Radio Room-—vau Photo 
(Below)—Dog Sleds Carry Them to the 
Arctic Outposts of Civilization 

You’re fortunate — you average 
buyer of radio equipment. For when 
you are in need of new batteries you 
can phone or walk a few blocks for 
fresh ones to replace those in your 
receiver. Not so fortunate are those 
who wander across the world orspend 
their lives in the lonely outposts on 
the frontiers of civilization. 

To them the correct selection of 
dependable receiving equipment is 
vital. For to be deprived of the use of 
their radio set is a dire catastrophe, 
and results in complete isolation 
from the world outside. 

Those who must receive absolute, 
unfailing service over longer periods 
always buy Burgess “A,” “B” and 
“C” Radio Batteries. 


**Ask Any Radio Engineer’’ 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Telephone 


General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bidg., Chicago 


capernterios and Works: 
| | Mm il | 


jadison, Wisc 
BURGESS] 
jl sci s 


(GATTERY 


in Canada: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 








Mention 


STOCKMEN WILL REVIEW FOREST 
SERVICE GRAZING REPORT 
Dan B. Casement, Manhattan, Kansas, 
has developed a large stock 
near Manhattan and who is engaged in 
the range cattle business at White River, 


who farm 


has been appointed the special 
the 


culture to make a review 


Colorado, 
representative of Secretary of Agri- 


of the National 


Forest range appraisal report prepared 
»y the Forest Service in 1924. 
Mr. Casement is a permittee on the 


Uncompahgre National Forest and under- 
the regulations and 
grazing of livestock 

He will 
1926, and is 
equipped to advise the Secretary of 


thoroughly 
the 
Forests. 


stands 
govern :ng 
National 
his work on 


rules 
on the begin 
well 


Agri- 
culture concerning the complicated prob- 


January 


lem of equitable grazing fees. 





SMOKERS FOUND GUILTY 
Smouldering cigarettes and burning 
pipe both again been 
proved guilty of causing 
ports the United States 
Recently two fires started on the 
Chelan National Forest in Washington. 
One was along the road between Brew- 


heels have legally 
forest fires, re- 
Forest Service. 


were 


ster and Carlton. It was caused by 
throwing lighted cigarettes from a car. 
The guilty party was apprehended with 
sufficient ev’dence for conviction in Jus- 
tice Geissler’s court at Brewster. In 
addition to the fire and court costs im- 


posed by state law, the party was assessed 
$14.00, the cost of extinguishing the fire. 

The other fire was caused by a sheep- 
herder on Buttermilk Creek 
into a willow thicket to cut a pole. While 


running around in the thicket he knocked 


who went 


his pipe from his mouth, spilling the 
burning tobacco. The fireman on Look- 


out Mountain reported a fire between the 
forks of Buttermilk. When the 
Service arrived, and one- 


Forest 


trail crew one 


fourth hours later, they found an 8-acre 
fire. The sheepherder admitted having 
been the cause of it. The judge did the 
rest. 


LOGGERS RESORT TO ‘EARLY SHIFT’ 
During the mid-summer fire crisis in 
British Columbia, the logging 
camps have adopted the “early shift” to 
avoid work in the woods during hours of 
low humidity and high fire risk. Men 
are called at 2.30 A. M., have breakfast, 
and are on the job at 3.30 A. M. Lunch 
is served at 7 and a cold meal at camp at 
12 o’clock, noon. A hot supper is pro- 
vided at the usual supper hour. This 
arrangement, according to the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association, 
involves the expense of an extra 
but is a good fire prevention investment 
in v:ew of the hazards of working during 
the low humidity period of the day. 
The men in the camps are well satisfied 
and log production has: not suffered. 





many of 


meal 
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The 
Bass 
Woc-O-Moc 


(Patented) 





for 
hunting— 
16-inch 
height 


Note The Rugged 
Beauty of This 
True Moccasin 


For the hunter or sportsman who 
appreciates real footwear, nothing 
is quite so comfortable, light and 
serviceable as the Bass Woc-O-Moc 
illustrated above. 

It is our best moccasin product 
made of the highest grade water- 
proofed Chocolate Chrome Leather 
that does not harden when wet. It 
has a double hand sewed vamp, 
double waterproof sole and extra 
midsole of waterproof upper leather. 

Note the unusual pattern at the 
toe. This is an exclusive Bass 
feature which does away with the 
tendency of the True Moccasin to 
rip at the hand seam. 


You will never have real comfort 
until you have experienced Bass 
True Moccasin comfort. 


BASS MOCCASINS 


for men, women, boys and girls. 

They are the last word in smart- 
ness, comfort and economy. Simply 
ask for illustrated Booklet W. of 
many styles and address your letter 
to us. 


G. H. BASS 
& CO. 


WILTON, 
MAINE 





SEAM FASTENING MIDSOLE . SEAM FASTENING 
AND OUTSOLE ‘UPPER TO MIDSOLE, 


Diagram showing why the True 
Moccasin is more _ comfortable. 
Note the single piece of upper 
leather or vamp that extends from 
hand seam to hand seam. 
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Big Game Hunters 
While planning your hunting trip, 
decide whom you will have mount 
the trophies which will be all you 
can keep to remind you of the won- 
derful time you have had. 

Send for our beautiful new catalog 
containing Field Guide and records of 
American Big Game. Its richly illus- 
trated pages will charm and convince 
you, Write today. It is free. 
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1039 “? Denver, 
Broadway Colorado 





“Strong Heart” 


POLICE 
DOGS 


“Character plus 
Appearance.” 
You can pay 
more, but you 
can’t get a bet- 
ter dog. 


CE 

UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
R. F.D.7 New Brunswick, N. J. 














FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 


o ae 


Scientifically Correct 
No dead air spaces to ab- 
sorb moisture and odors. 
Every part can be sunned 
or washed. 

Weighs 5 lbs.; warm as 
30 Ibs. of blankets. No 
hooks, strings or crude 
contraptions. 

Order Today — Price 

Mirakel 5 x Prism Binoculars; 
genuine Jena; “Explorers”; 
wt. only 5 oz. 
with <n Cavanenia $22.50 
Fiala high-grade .22 cal. com- 
bination rifle and pistol, with 
3 barrels. A $30 rifle at..... $18 
Camping, Hunting, Touring, 
Engineering and Exploring 
Equipment. Scientific Instru- 

ments and Microscopes. 

Let us furnish estimates. 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 
26 Warren St. New York 

















SEE A MILE OR MORE 


with Biascope. Magnifies 6 times. Light, practical, 
powerful, Madein America. At 
dealer or postpaid in leather case. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 
810Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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The Legend of the Cardinal 


By Georaia S. CoucH 


A splash of crimson on the dark-green 
pine, 

A loud, sweet whistle in the morning 
clear, 

A bright form swinging in the ivy vine, 

The Cardinal, the king of birds, is here! 


He is sc beautiful, this royal bird, 

With head and 
throat, 

And I recall a story I once heard 


crested sooty velvet 


That gave this reason for his brilliant 


coat. 


An Indian princess, so the legend goes, 
Whose father had that she 
should wed 
A warrior from a tribe of ancient foes, 


refused 


Into the forest with her lover fled. 


Her father’s braves pursued them in their 
flight ; 
When woodland 
looked down, 
Beholding them in such a dreadful plight, 
They changed the lovers into sparrows 


spirits on the scene 


brown. 


The hunters searched for them all through 
the day; 
Defeat had only served to feed their ire; 
So they decided, in their cruel way, 
To drive the lovers from the 
with fire. 


woods 


The warrior bird flew quickly through the 
flame, 
His coat of brown to brightest crimson 
turned, 
He bent his 
name, 
And stooped so low his throat to black 
was burned. 


head to call the maiden’s 


The princess by the glaring light was 
dazed, 

And lingered longer on her upward 
way, 


So that her suit by fire was partly grazed, 
While part of it was smoked to nun- 
like gray. 


That is the story, as ’twas told to me, 
About birds of such majestic 
mien, 
These visitors of mine of high degree, 
Decendants of a warrior and a queen. 


these 











WIND BONNETS FOR TREES IN SAN FRANCISCO 
CIVIC CENTER 


This interesting picture was sent in by Mr. Charles W. 
Geiger when west winds raised such havoc with the new 
shade trees planted in San Francisco’s Civic Center that 
burlap protectors were set up to give the trees a chance 

to grow symmetrically. 


What next? 
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DEER HUNTING AUTHORIZED ON 


“ i ONLY 
KAIBAB NATIONAL FOREST @ Army Long Range’’ ©1926 
Deer hunting on the Kaibab National 7 A 
Forest and Game Preserve in southern a el 


Utah will be permitted from October 1 to Sent 

2 ; 30 anaiaild C.0.D. , "Tia genuine imported Champiere field glasses increase your 

November 0U, according to an agreement - T fia of vision many times. Very distant objects are brought 
= r State of ‘. right up to you. Just the thing for auto trips, boating, races, 

made between the State of Arizona and ball games, nature study, or any outdoor sport. 

the Forest Service. Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses Selling Under $30.00 

Remarkable definition is made possible by using 8 lenses of fine_op- 

tical glass instead of 4 or 6 found in the ordinary glass. Only 

436” high closed, 6%” extended. Compass attached to top bar. 

Each instrument equipped with neck-strap loops and supplied with 






Forestry officials for several years have 
realized the necessity of reducing the 


number of deer now grazing on the Kai- fine case and straps. Remember, the next lot may cost nearly 
Sores » Preserve i twice as much, so take advantage of this opportunity now. 

bab Forest and Game Preserve i order 6% Send No Money. If you prefer, we will send this glass and 

to protect the entire herd from starvation Open you can pay the postman, plus a few cents postage. Absolute 

4 satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Write for free catalog 


of over 200 glasses. 


and disease. The range itself has been Closed 
America’s Leading Binocular House 


badly overgrazed and needs _ protection 


from the excessive number of deer now DuMAURIER COMPANY, Dept. 3710, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


using it. 











The hunting will be directed from des- 
ignated camps on the east and west sides 
of the National Forest and Game Pre- 
serve where it will not interfere with 
the drifting of the deer on the top of the 
plateau or within several miles of the 
main highway. 


Regulation— 


UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 


No one person will be permitted to kill 
in excess of three animals and a charge Lik 
1 ea 





of $5.00 per animak will be made. The Uni 

' niform 
necessary authority can be secured at Thermo Bottle — 
the camps which may be reached through —it holds the heat! ween? atone No guess 
Fredonia or Kanab irom the north or shows how dead air work when 
across Lee’s Ferry from the south. In EAD air spaces, non-con- /?4<s1 betwsen she you buy an 


order to avoid accidents, only a limited Soot Reem es ee noe ee aoe 
number of persons will be permitted on ARCTIC SLEEPING ROBE 


outfit here— 
It will look 





the areas each day. Hunters should and the Thermo Bottle. In the ! 
make application for a specific date, to robe, these heat-retainersare found =? ght, fit 
. zs in the fluffy folds of eiderdown. right wear 
the Forest Service at Ogden or Kanab, The WOODS ROBE weighs coh . 
Utah. less than a pair of blankets, but right and— 
Se ea it’s as warm as ten! BE 
As easily ventilated asa bed patie ‘ RIGHT— 
= MiarZed Cross-section 
CIGARETTE TAX —snap buttons at sides and ends view of Therme Bottle RIGHT from start to finish. 
a S a assure this. Moistproof; Frost- _— analogy with , 4 
A Wisconsin assemblyman proposes 2 proof; Sanitary. Moderately priced pepe rg Wo Write for samples and prices 


cigarette tax, charging that more than 50 and a Lifetime Service ROBE S M I TH . G RAY 


per cent of the forest fires are lighted by You need one for your hunting trip. 729 B d N York 
cigarette smokers and that the 2 cent ae ee ee, See saatitaeal a 


cigarette tax contained in a bill recently WOODS MFG. CO., LTD., Dept.—A-4 
introduced in the Wisconsin Assembly OTTAWA, CANADA Ogdensburg, N. ¥. Ova 


is justified to pay fire fighting costs. 

















ore Ducks Come 






Assemblyman S. J. Gwidt, author of the nS PS HEADQUARTERS 
i vethee nee : USER & LUGER Arms Where they find food and shelter. 
bill, writes as follows to the Madison a \ it SeepGease Bein, Bicditee Wild Rice, Muskgrass, Wild 
Capital Times: “I propose to tax 2 cents ii Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, Celery, Sago Pond Plant for fall 
. : Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, planting. Discount on early orders. New 
a package on cigarettes, one cent of which Ammunition. Zeiss ery helpful booklet and planting advice free. 
- . ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ‘J,’ ts. 
I consider a painless luxury tax ana the A. F $e TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
} . F. STOEGER, ow im Oshkosh. Wi 
Vid Mme 224 East 42nd St., New York B osh. Wis. 





other cent a nuisance tax.” 








Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
METROPOLITAN CAMP OUTFITS 


Our Guarantee, “Satisfaction or Money Refunded,” Your Protection 


Metropolitan Camp Goods have stood Sleep on Air Mitac Weck 


WHAT FOREST TREE SEED COSTS 


The Pennsylvania Department of For- 
ests and Waters brought together at 
Greenwood Furnace during 1924, four 
hundred and fifty-two bushels of white 





Pine cones which yielded, from three area gg ore the test for 33 years for quality, serv- 

thrash; r : ice and durability and are recom- 

rashings, 467 pounds of seed, or a little r bey Preef mended by thousands of satisfied cus- 
t roo, liable f 

more than one pound of clean seed per Can be set’ up by pcr vi ng ne 

bushel. Collection and transportation of ¢ Person, in five Don’t buy elsewhere until you see 


tes. Sewed -in 
the : or our illustrated FREE CATALOG of 
cones cost $1.11 per bushel and the floor. Steel Stakes, Air Mattresses, Cushions, Pillows, 





final cost was $1.08 a d <- % Mosquito Netting, . 
f ound. This in- ”  Eider-down Robes, Whall’s Umbrella With Inside Air Mattress 
§ : Jointed Pole and Car- aa Utility Auto Tents. Packs 8x 8x25 inches 


cludes charge for everything except stor- Ying Cases. 


age. es Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. Established 1891 Athol, Mass. 
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“Lacey Reports” are 
the Accepted Standard 


MUG EIR 


Cruising -- Financing --Dealing 
44 Years’ Experience 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


350 Madison Ave. 
New York 






Seattle 
Henry Bldg. 


Montreal 
Drummond Bldg. 


















Chicago 
Illinois Merchants Trust Bldg. 








FORREST H. COLBY 


Lumbering and Management of 
Timber Lands 


Offices 120 Exchange Street 
Bingham, Maine Portland, Maine 








Est. 1910. Inc. 1925. 


Paul H. Gearhart, Ine. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Timber Estimates—Appraisals 
And other Forest Work 


Our booklet “‘Timber” sent free on request 








Lemieux Brothers & Company 
ESTABLISHED 1906 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1004-5 Whitney Bank Bldg. Phone, Main 2479 
Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F.H. Day 


NEW ORLEANS 








EMPIRE FORESTRY CO., Inc. 
J. R. Simmens L. A. Nix 
Will contract for all kinds of commercial and 
landscape forestry work, from the care of a 
single tree to the management of a timber tract, 

United States and Canada. 
Agent, Angular Submerged Tree Planting System 
73 STATE STREET ALBANY, N. Y. 








P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENGINEER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


BANGOR, MAINE 


LOGGING PLANS 


31 CENTRAL ST. 








KEATE-SMITH TIMBER COMPANY 


Established 1907 
Timber Lands - - - Timber Estimating 
Topographical Work and Logging Advice 
Wm. L. Keate Eustace Smith 
1026-1028 Standard Bank Building 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 














Forest Fire News from the States 








VERMONT 
Vermont has in the field twenty for- 
est fire watchmen and patrolmen, in 
anticipation of a dry fall fire season. 
Up to September 1, 55 fires had burned 


over only 837 acres, causing a damage 
of less than $7,000. Public auto camp 


sites and a new lookout tower have 
done much to reduce the danger from 


fires. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A trying period of dryness and high 
winds during March and April was fol- 
lowed by a summer season of little 
danger on account of green vegetation 
in New Hampshire. Early fall hazard 
was feared September lI. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Four million people in an area of 
five million acres as a normal condition, 
with an extra half million added in the 
summer months, and 600,000 moving 
automobiles, puts the population and 
forest land in unusually close contact 
in Massachusetts. Two thousand loco- 
motives operating over 2,500 miles of 
railroad trackage does not help the 
situation. There is danger this year 
that Massachusetts will exceed the pre- 
vious ten-year average in number of 
fires unless early fall rains improve con- 
ditions. Up to August 31, 2,576 fires 

had burned over 35,800 acres. 





PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania reports a_ spring fire 
season up to May 31 of 2,060 fires 
which burned over 1,008 acres.  In- 
creases are due to brush burners, tran- 
sient tourists and lightning. The De- 
partment of Forests and Waters is 
encouraged by the showing made _ by 
the fire control force in holding down 
acreage in the face of abnormal number 
of fires. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 
South Dakota has had plenty of mois- 
ture through the summer and few fires, 
but the drying of a luxuriant growth 
of grass and weeds has increased the 
fall forest fire hazard. 





ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 

Early in September all of the heavily 
forested country in Arizona and New 
Mexico had reported general rains and 
it was thought that the 1920 fire season 
was over. National forests in this region 
reported a total of 827 fires, only 175 
of which were man-caused. Each of 
the past three years has seen sharp re- 
ductions in this particular. 


CALIFORNIA 

While California will not attain its 
objective, ‘“‘a_ forest-fireless 
splendid showing has been made in the 
prevention of fires through the educa- 
tional efforts of the California Develop. 
ment Association and allied organiza- 
tions. Public interest resulted in appro- 
priations by the last legislature of $20,- 
000 for the enforcement of the so-called 
Nuisance Act, an old California law 
which requires an owner of private lands 
where debris has collected to such an 
extent that it becomes a fire hazard, to 
clean up upon notification from the 
State Forester. In case of failure the 
state makes the clean-up and_ costs 
become a lien against the property. 
Large amounts of slash have been dis- 
posed of under this Act. 


year,” a 





OREGON AND WASHINGTON 

Out of a total of 854 forest fires 
fought by the Forest Service in Oregon 
and Washington up to July 31 this year, 
600 were lightning fires. Of the 254 
man-caused fires, 104 were due to care- 
less campers, 69 to smokers and 24 to 
lumbering. The lumber fires, however, 
stand first in point of damage and area 
burned over. 

The Snow Creek fire on August 7th 
and 8th in the Olympic National For- 
est was the largest one in Washington. 
It burned 15,000 acres, including 700 
acres of privately-owned timber outside 
the National Forest boundary and 600 
acres of state-owned timber within the 
boundary were killed. Almost a_thou- 
sand fires have occurred outside the Na- 
tional Forests and while acreage burned 
over is only about 25 per cent that 
of last year the expenditures for pro- 
tection will be almost as great. 





RHODE ISLAND 
An efficient fire-fighting force in 
Rhode Island has kept down the number 
of fires to 60, previous to September 
1. The 1925 season has not been more 
severe than usual. 





CONNECTICUT 

The first half of 1925 resulted in 
730 fires in Connecticut, only 47 of 
which exceeded i100 acres in extent; 
while in 1922 there were 14 fires which 
burned an average of 2,000 acres each. 
No single fire this year exceeded 1,000 
acres. Only one-fifth of the total num- 
ber of fires was controlled by lookout 
stations, which points to the desirability 
of extending the detection system. 
Most of the bad fires started after 2.00 
P. M. 
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MARYLAND 


Maryland saw the worst spring fire 
season in its history this year. During 
the first six months of this year 373 
fires were reported. many of which 
occurred during peaks of drought and 
strong winds. One encouraging feature, 
however, has been the increase 
jn area amounting to only 191/10 per 
cent in the face of 86 per cent in- 
crease in number of fires. A 60-foot 
steel lookout tower near Muirkirk, in 
Prince George County is being erected 
the section between Wash- 


This stretch of 


small 


to control 
ington and Laurel. 
country suffers from fires the 
Baltimore and Ohio and the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroads and from the careless- 
ness of Washington suburban residents. 


from 





NORTH CAROLINA 

The Piedmont and mountain section 
of North Carolina has suffered badly 
from a dry winter during the past sea- 
son, complicating the usually unimpor- 
tant fire season. The Grandfather 
Mountain fire which burned fiercely 
for several days and was yet smoulder- 
ing in September, was somewhat exag- 
gerated in early newspaper reports, but 
considerable the 
eastern slope of Grandfather Mountain. 
Other serious fires have occurred in the 
Great Smoky Mountains. Both of these 
areas have been talked of for National 
Parks. this region 
have greatly stimulated interest in fire 


damage was done to 


Summer fires in 


protection. 





KENTUCKY 
A wet spring in Kentucky lasting well 
into the summer is responsible for the 
low number of bad fires this 
Signs of fall drought point to a repe- 


year. 





tition of last year’s fall fire season, 
which was severe. 

TENNESSEE 
The most serious dry period for 


years, during which trees have actually 
died from lack of moisture, threatens 
severe fire hazard during the fall in 
Tennessee. The Department of Forestry 
is well prepared to meet the situation. 





LOUISIANA 

An abnormal druught in Louisiana 
during the late spring resulted in a 
great many fires in the central belt. 
Private fire fighting patrols of large 
companies organized during the present 
year have been effective. Up to July 1, 
1925, thre were 619 fires as against 
1,380 during the same period in 1924. 
Acreage burned over was also reduced 
more than one-half. 
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Steel Tower 


to meet the requirements 


used. 


climb. 


EASILY TRANSPORTED 
QUICKLY ERECTED 
STRONG AND SAFE 

COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL 
Made by 


AERMOTOR CO., chicago 
| Write for full information 


_— 


This type of Galvanized 


Designed by Aermotor Co. 


Forest Service is most widely 


The frequent landings and well 
guarded stairs make these tow- 
ers safe and easy for anyone to 
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Help Prevent Forest Fires 
IT PAYS 








Comfy and Dry 


spite o’ Wind and Weather 


Here’s a wonderful coat for the man 
whose work or play takes him out in the 
open. The Filson Cruising Coat in 
Waterproofed Khaki, double over shoul- 
ders and sleeves, is a splendid invest- 
ment in comfort and protection. Many 
and generous pockets. Not to be judged 
by its low price. Order one inch larger 


than white collar measure. 


Ask for Complete Free Catalog P. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-7 First Ave. 
Seattle, Washington 
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‘*FILSON 
CLOTHES 
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An Invitation to Join 


Would you care for those whom disaster 
has made homeless? Would you show 
gratitude to the wounded veteran who 
courted death that war might give way to 
Would you save life and prolong 
health? Would you teach children to 
love and to serve? If so, join the Ameri- 
can Red Cross during the Annual Roll 
Call, Armistice Day to Thanksgiving— 
November 11 to 26, 1925. 


This Space Contributed By 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


peace? 
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AMERICAN WOODS 


Text illustrated by thin sections of wood, three 
euts for each species. 





Pre 
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HANDBOOK OF TREES 


Contains 700 photographs. Makes identification 
easy and a pleasure. 


“These books are gems and worth far more than 
you ask for them.”—Luther Burbank. 


Mounts of Wood for Lantern and Microscope and 
Tree studies for Lantern. 
Wooden Greeting and Business Cards. 


(Printed to Order) 


Send for Announcements 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowville, N. Y. 





Forest Trees 
of the 


District of Columbia 


A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, con- 
taining illustrations and the _ distinguishing 
characteristics of 68 of the more common 
forest trees of the United States. Also gives 
both the common and scientific names. 


Over 4000 copies have been sold 
30 cents, postpaid 


THE AMERICAN 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 











The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristor.- Myers Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 











OHIO 


Ohio has in a sense a year long fire 
season with the peaks coming in spring 
and fall. Low humidity and high winds 
have made the past year especially se- 
vere. Within the organized fire district, 
embracing 1,150,000 acres, 212 fires 
were reported up to September 1, which 
burned almost 27,000 acres with an 
estimated damage of almost $42,000. 
Railroads and brush burning caused the 
most. Improvements in detection and 
control systems are going forward as 
rapidly as funds will permit. 





INDIANA 


Failure of a bill which would have 
etablished a fire protection organiza- 
tion for Indiana in the last legislature, 
puts off until 1927, possibility of con- 
trolling fall fires in Indiana. There 
have been few fires throughout the 
summer but there is the necessity to 
combat the practice of . certain hill 
county residents, who allow fires to get 
out in the fall. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota has experienced the dryest 
season on record, the total August pre- 
cipitation was only .14 of an_ inch. 
Small wood fires and peat fires have 
been general, but well controlled. No 
great damage has been done since the 
severe late spring fires. 


KANSAS 


Albert Dickens, State Forester of Kan. 
sas, writes refreshingly that there is no 
fire news in Kansas. “In the early days 
trees were almost too scarce to furnish 
gallows for horse thieves,” he says, 
“and ever since then trees have been 
cultivated, protected and honord as pub- 
lic property, no matter in whom the 
title was vested. Any time there is a 
little sign of smoke in any timber plot, 
everybody goes to see what is the matter 
and to help put it out.” 





MICHIGAN 


On September 1, bad forest fires 
were reported near Hillman, Montmo- 
rency County, Michigan, and all mills in 
Cheboygan County were closed down to 
permit their employes to fight fires. 
Slashings in Manistee County were also 
giving trouble. 





TEXAS 
The fire protection force of the 
Texas Forestry Department has been 
increased from 32 to 46 men and the 
Department otherwise strengthened for 
a severe fire season. 





VIRGINIA 
As late as September 16, bad fires 
were reported in the Dismal Swamp 
region, considerable timber having 
been destroyed near Ryland. 
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Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign 
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NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP | 


Fill in the last line and mail the Application blank 
to a friend. He will appreciate the courtesy 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 
I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Asso- 


(] Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine............ $4.00 
(] Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine........ 10.00 
[] Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine............ 25.00 

100.00 


[] Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine 
(] Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine 1,000.00 
| (] Annual Membership, without Magazine.............::cssssseccessesereeneeees 


CAI oa cccccuccnccepbbonsubensepmnssuvecesene 
a a is viinnsensnseririscines 


Business or Profession...........:.000ss000eee 


See eee eee ee eeee sees sees ee eeseseeeeeseeeeeee® 


October, 1925. 
[eee | 
BE See a a TO NE 


Bi ole. ee ameter Wt pce Binccccssscsceossee 
MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


1.00 
50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 
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Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 

two years technical course in | 
forestry leading to the degree 

of Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work 
and research in the labora- 
tories and the school forests. 


For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 


School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


— a School 


he schools whose _ advertise- 
ments appear on this page are the 
leading forestry schools in their re- 
spective localities. They offer a 
well balanced curriculum and the 
inspiration of leaders in the pro- 


fession of forestry. 


Members may select from them 
with the full assurance that they 
are choosing from the best. 

















University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the northeastern States and Canada. 


camp-course required of all 
in practical logging 
Maine, under 


Eight-weeks’ 
Seniors in Forestry, 
operations in northern 
faculty supervision. 


Yor Catalog and further information address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 











The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE State Forest Experiment Sta- 

tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demon- 
stration Forest of 1,000 acres at 
Cranberry Lake (home of the Sopho- 
more Summer Camp), three other 
field experiment stations, the 
Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Experi- 
ment Station, a modern pulp mill, a 
well-equipped sawmill, a complete 
dry-kiln plant, the biological labora- 
tories, and an excellent reference 
library afford unusual opportunities 
for investigative work. A four-year 
course in Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
ture and a short course each spring 
in Dry-kiln Engineering and Lum- 
ber Grading are regularly given. 
In addition to the regular four- 
year undergraduate courses, special 
courses are offered that lead to the 
degrees of Master of Forestry, Mas- 
ter of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Economics. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 























| 





| United States. 


| ing plants near at hand. | 


a 


Oregon 
School of Forestry 





Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the | 


Offers four and five-year courses | 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
gon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging 
operations and lumber manufactur- 


obtainable 
logging 


Summer work readily 
in the Forest Service, in 
camps, and in the mills 





For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address | 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean | 
Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis - - Oregon 








FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in tech- 
nical forestry, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry and 
Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest be- 
longing to the School) and the winter 
term at Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 
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Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 14 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. 
Logging, milling, and marketing an- 
nually carried on. Extensive plantations 
established from the Forest nursery. 


Competent graduate students accepted 
as candidates for degrees of M. F. or D. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 


—EEEEEE———— ae 











School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 


Practical Forestry, preparing 
for federal, state and private 
work, 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Forestry and 
Master of Science in Forestry 
respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 
ging Engineering, and Range 
Management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive 
federal, state, and private forests 
near at hand. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MILter, Dean 
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Why not add a Lumber Expert 
to Your Factory Staff ? 


| ete BER producing to- 
day has been put on 
the solid basis of a science. 
But lumber using has not 
yet quite caught up. There 
is still a good deal of unnec- 
essary waste and cost. 

This is nobody’s fault— 
particularly. Simply lack of 
information. Persistence of 
old rule-of-thumb methods. 
Confusion as to kinds of 
lumber—and the grades and 
properties of the various 
kinds. 

A costly thing! But it is 
being corrected — even 
though slowly, through such 
agencies as the Weyer- 
haeuser Specialist Service. 

Already several hundred 
industrial men are benefit- 
ing by the Weyerhaeuser 
Specialist Service. 





And out of this service to 
American industry have 
grown hundreds of perma- 
nent, regular customers for 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber. 
Men who order their full 
requirements on the scien- 
tific specifications agreed 
upon between themselves 
and the producers. 


HE Weyerhaeuser Spe- 

cialists will come into your 
factory on request—analyze 
your whole lumber require- 
ments—and recommend eco- 
nomical specifications for your 
various uses. 


You may have some uses for 
which they cannot recommend 
Weyerhaeuser Lumbers. If so, 
they'll tell you—there is noth- 
ing for either you or Weyer- 
haeuser in putting the wrong 
lumber to use. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


But out of the 23 species of 
softwood lumber on this con- 
tinent, Weyerhaeuser cuts 13 
species—including Douglas Fir, 
genuine White Pine, Pondosa 
Pine, Cedar and Larch. 


These 13 species are cut in 
17 modern mills, each carrying 
large and complete stocks. 


For 24-hour service to cus- 
tomers, Weyerhaeuser also 
maintains two distributing 
plants at Baltimore and Minne- 
sota Transfer, St. Paul. 


An order placed today is 
shipped tomorrow and deliv- 
ered to almost any industrial 
center in a few days. 


V ITH such facilities, and 

with the Weyerhaeuser 
Specialist Service, here is a 
lumber program beyond any- 
thing ever before conceived 
and carried through. 


It is at your service—on 
request. 





Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the 


Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with 





blished trade ch 





Is by the Weyerh 


branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bidg., Baltimore; and 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; and 


with representatives throughout the country. 
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SAVE YOUR MAGAZINES 


FOR FUTURE ENJOYMENT 





Every number of AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE is worth 
reading again and again. Bind your copies in our special two-tone, hand 
colored, embossed covers and they will be preserved to give you a lifetime of 
enjoyment. Durable and waterproof. Punch and instructions with each cover 
enable you to bind them yourself easily and without sewing or gluing. Each 
cover holds twelve issues. Bound into one of these beautiful covers they make 
a permanent volume equal in appearance to the best binding on your library 
shelves. A valuable and practical addition to any library. 


Two Dollars each, net, regardless of the number ordered. Postage will be 
prepaid to any point in the United States. For Foreign or Canadian cities, 
add 25c for postage on each binder. 


Start Saving your magazines now and be prepared for the long winter even- 
ings. Each cover fully guaranteed. Your money refunded if you are not 
pleased. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
The Lenox Building, 1523 L Street Washington, D. C. 














Why a Life Membership in The American 


Forestry Association is a Good Investment 


A Life Membership in The American Forestry Association costs $100.00, and carries with it 


a life subscription to the monthly publication AMERICAN Forests and Forest Lire, in addition to 


a fully paid-up membership in the Association. 


THE PLAN 


Life Membership payments are deposited in a special savings fund, which draws interest. Each 
year an amount sufficient to cover the membership dues of each Life Member is withdrawn and 


used for current expenses. Any accumulated surplus is invested or used under the direction of the 


Board of Directors. 


A FEW OF THE ADVANTAGES ARE: 


TO YOU TO YOUR ASSOCIATION 


1. A definite saving in dollars and cents. 1. Saves cost collecting dues. 


2. Insures your receiving AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE on ” . ro 
and all other literature issued by the Association for life. —e ( es 


3. Eliminates keeping record of the date to which dues are paid. 3. Permits an expansion of the work. 


In RECGGNITION OF NOTABLE AID RENDERED IN FURTHERING 
THE CAUSE OF FOREST CONSERVATION IN BEHALF OF THIS AND 
FUTURE GENERATIONS OF AMERICANS HEREBY DESIGNATES 


ss Grice MN SKows 
A UFE MEMBER. 


AnD IT DECLARES THAT THIS HONOR IS CONFERRED UPON 
ONLY SUGH PERSONS AS HAVE GIVEN DISTINGUISHED 
ASSISTANGE TO THE ASSGCIATION @ THROUGH IT TO THEIR CQUNTRY. 
Sf witness whereof we have attached our hand and 
seal, gt WMefhington in the Dittrict of Columbia this 
je in the year 1954 
Ocrd Me FAA er 


SECRETARY PRESIDENT 


Membership Certificates, as illustrated above, size 11” x 14”, printed in two colors 
on the best quality parchment paper, are furnished Life Members. 


You need not wait until the end of your membership year to take out a Life Mem- 
bership. Credit will be given for the unexpired term for which you have paid. 


Save time and money and help your Associa- 
tion by taking out a Life Membership today. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


THE LENOX BUILDING, 1523 L STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















